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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial 
Fulfillment  of  the  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Education 

THE  ADVANCED  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM: 

PERCEPTIONS  AND  SUBSEQUENT  ACADEMIC  EXPERIENCES 
OF  FORMER  STUDENTS  FROM  DUVAL  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 

By 

Crystal  R.  Sisler 
December,  1989 

Chairman:  Michael  Y.  Nunnery 

Major  Department:  Educational  Leadership 

The  study  purpose  was  to  determine  the  perceptions 

and  subsequent  academic  experiences  of  former  Advanced 

Placement  Program  (APP)  students  from  the  Duval  County, 

Florida,  Public  School  System  and  to  compare  the  results 

to  previous  research  in  the  area.  Usable  data,  by  means 

of  a mailed  instrument,  were  provided  by  448  former  APP 

students . 

The  respondents  indicated  that  they  enrolled  in  the 
APP  for  college  preparation  and  advanced  placement. 
They  saw  APP  courses  as  interesting  and  challenging,  but 
they  did  not  feel  overworked  or  unable  to  participate  in 
extracurricular  activities.  They  valued  their  APP 
experience  in  regard  to  college  preparation  and  gave 
generally  high  marks  to  the  quality  of  instruction  being 
conducted  by  APP  teachers.  Further,  for  many  former 
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students  the  APP  courses  resulted  in  college  credit  or 
not  having  to  repeat  the  same  courses  in  college.  Even 
though  they  reported  good  grades  in  the  same  courses 
when  taken  in  college,  a large  proportion  did  not  feel 
the  APP  courses  helped  them  perform  better  in  the  same 
or  related  courses.  Except  for  the  extent  to  which  the 
APP  courses  helped  them  perform  better  in  the  same  or 
related  college  courses,  these  perceptions  of  the  former 
Duval  County  APP  students  were  generally  consistent  with 
findings  from  previous  research  in  the  area. 

Also,  it  was  determined  that  (a)  there  was  a 
considerable  loss  of  state  funds  because  many 
respondents  did  not  attempt  the  APP  examination  for  the 
courses  they  had  taken,  (b)  some  respondents  may  have 
been  inappropriately  enrolled  in  APP  courses  because 
there  were  no  advanced/honors  courses  available  in  the 
same  subject,  (c)  a majority  felt  a lack  of  preparation 
for  the  APP  examination  in  certain  subjects,  (d)  only  a 
slight  majority  perceived  APP  course  information  to  be 
readily  available,  with  administrative  personnel  and 
counselors  being  among  the  least  helpful  about  the  APP, 
and  (e)  there  was  continued  low  enrollment  over  the 
4-year  period  studied  in  certain  APP  subjects.  It  was 
suggested  that  district  administrators  needed  to  give 
attention  to  these  matters. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Background  and  Justification 

Parents  and  taxpayers  have  voiced  concern  about  the 
quality  of  education  students  are  receiving.  Some 
educators  feel  that  the  general  public  has  lost 
confidence  in  the  public  schools,  as  evidenced  by  the 
rise  in  private  school  enrollment.  In  1982,  when  asked 
to  rate  American  public  schools,  63%  of  public  school 
parents  gave  the  American  public  school  system  a grade 
of  "C"  or  lower  (Gallup,  1982,  p.39).  In  1985,  this 
percentage  dropped  to  58%  (Gallup,  1985,  p.  36);  in 
1987,  it  dropped  to  57%  (Gallup  & Clark,  1987,  p.26); 
however,  in  1988,  this  percentage  rose  to  64%  (Gallup  & 
Elam,  1988,  p . 3 5 ) . 

The  report  of  the  National  Commission  on 

Excellence  in  Education,  published  in  1983  under  the 

title  of  A Nation  at  Risk,  intensified  such  criticism 

when  the  American  public  school  system  was  described  as 

mediocre  and  deficient: 

Our  nation  is  at  risk.  Our  once  unchallenged 
preeminence  in  commerce,  industry,  science,  and 
technological  innovation  is  being  overtaken  by 
competitors  throughout  the  world.  . . . If  an 

unfriendly  foreign  power  had  attempted  to  impose  on 
America  the  mediocre  educational  performance  that 
exists  today,  we  might  well  have  viewed  it  as  an 
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act  of  war.  (National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 

Education,  1983,  p.  5) 

Despite  the  emphasis  on  educational  reform  since 
the  publication  of  A Nation  at  Risk  in  1987,  the 
American  public  sensed  very  little  overall  improvement 
in  their  local  public  schools  and  felt  that  student 
achievement  in  1987  was  the  same  as  5 years  before  for 
children  of  all  ability  levels.  However,  the 
respondents  to  the  poll  believed  that  raising  standards 
of  academic  achievement  would  improve  the  quality  of 
education  (Gallup,  1987,  pp.  18-19). 

Despite  the  grave  misgivings  about  the  state  of 
public  education,  there  has  been  opposition  to  raising 
taxes  for  the  local  public  schools.  The  question  on 
raising  taxes  was  first  raised  by  Gallup  in  1983,  when 

58%  of  the  respondents  were  opposed  to  raising  taxes  for 
public  education.  There  was  not  a significant 
statistical  change  concerning  the  tax  issue  until  1988, 
when  64%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  they  were 
willing  to  pay  more  taxes  in  support  of  education 
(Gallup  & Elam,  1988). 

However,  the  public's  concern  for  education  does 
not  carry  over  to  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the 
gifted  or  talented  students.  In  the  1988  Gallup  poll  on 
education,  only  25%  of  the  respondents  would  spend 
extra  money  on  the  academically  gifted  student  as 
opposed  to  what  is  spent  on  the  average  student.  Seven 
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percent  of  the  respondents  would  actually  spend  less 

(Gallup  & Elam,  1988). 

The  federal  governmental  leadership  has 

consistently  reduced  categorical  educational  aid  to 

states  since  1981  and  increased  the  influence  of  state 

agencies  by  making  block  grants  to  states  (Gallup,  1987, 

p.  18).  With  this  has  come  the  need  for  greater 

accountability  on  the  part  of  state  and  local  school 

leaders.  Limited  resources  have  made  accountability  an 

important  issue  in  American  public  education.  Usage  of 

the  term  "accountability"  for  this  study  as  defined  by 

Mehrens  & Lehmann  includes  the  following  concepts:  (a) 

the  statement  of  student  outcome  goals,  (b)  evaluating 

whether  these  goals  have  been  achieved  and  at  what  cost, 

and  (c)  acceptance  of  responsibilities  for  inadequacies 

(cited  in  Good,  Biddle,  & Brophy,  1975,  p.  102). 

Governmental  and  educational  leaders  in  Florida 

have  been  in  the  forefront  of  educational  reform: 

These  reforms  and  innovations  have  ranged  from  an 
upgraded  curriculum  for  the  middle  grades,  to  an 
extended  school  day,  to  higher  graduation 
requirements  for  high  school  students,  to 
research-based  dropout  prevention  efforts,  to  more 
competitive  pay  for  better  qualified  teachers. 

(State  of  Florida,  1986,  p.  1) 

In  1986,  according  to  Ralph  Turlington,  then 

Florida's  Commissioner  of  Education,  Florida's 

educational  improvement  has  been  guided  by  the 

following  10  goals,  each  to  be  achieved  by  1989: 
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1.  Increased  teachers'  salaries.  Salaries  of 
Florida's  public  school  teachers  will  place  the 
state  in  the  top  25  percent  nationally. 

2.  Improvements  in  grades  4-8.  Florida  will  build 
on  the  K-3  enhancement  program  and  provide  students 
in  the  middle  grades  with  the  academic  and  social 
skills  needed  to  make  the  transition  to  high 
school . 

3.  Dropout  identification  and  prevention.  Each 
district,  either  separately  or  in  collaboration 
with  other  districts,  will  implement  a 
research-based  dropout  identification  and 
prevention  program  at  the  middle  grade  level. 

4.  Improved  textbooks  and  teaching  materials. 

Each  school  district  will  have  planned 
relationships  among  curricula,  instructional 
materials,  and  student  performance  and  its 
assessment  in  approved  major  courses  of  study. 

5.  Performance-based  accountability.  Florida  will 
regularly  produce  comparative  data  on  the 
performance  of  students  in  the  state's  public 
schools.  Among  other  uses,  these  data  will  permit 
evaluation  of  all  major  reforms  adopted  since  1976. 

6.  Better  feedback  to  high  schools.  One  of  the 

most  persistent  issues  in  American  education  has 
been  "articulation."  The  relationship  which  has 
gotten  the  most  attention  is  the  one  between  high 
schools  and  college.  The  most  troublesome  question 
has  been  this:  Are  high  schools  preparing  students 

for  college  work?  To  help  answer  this  question,  by 
1989,  Florida  will  have  a statewide  system  for 
rapid  and  efficient  transfer  of  information  among 
school  districts,  colleges  and  universities,  and 
the  Department  of  Education.  This  system  will 
permit  feedback  to  high  schools  concerning  their 
graduates'  performance  during  their  first  term  in 
college . 

7.  Better-prepared  principals.  Principals  will  be 
able  to  demonstrate  research-based  competencies 
that  help  focus  schools'  resources  on  the  goal  of 
improved  student  performance. 

8.  Better-qualified  teachers.  The  quality  of 
Florida's  public  school  teachers  will  more  fully 
reflect  the  combined  efforts  of  improved 
compensation,  recognition,  preparation. 
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certification,  appraisal,  and  continuation  of 
professional  development. 

9.  Increased  achievement  by  college  students. 
College  sophomores  will  be  able  to  attain  the 
mastery  level  of  the  College-Level  Academic  Skills 
Test  (CLAST)  established  for  1989  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

10.  Increased  college  opportunities.  Florida's 
public  high  school  graduates  who  aspire  to 
continued  academic  study  will  have  increased 
opportunities  to  qualify  for  admission  to  the 
state's  colleges  and  universities.  In  addition, 
there  will  be  increased  opportunities  to  receive 
financial  assistance  for  those  who  qualify.  (State 
of  Florida,  1986,  p.  16-17) 

Florida's  educational  leaders  have  determined  that 
schools  will  be  measured  against  these  goals.  The 
passage  of  The  Florida  Accountability  in  Curriculum, 
Educational  Instructional  Materials,  and  Testing  Act  of 
1984  became  the  basis  for  the  systematic  evaluation  of 
many  of  Florida's  reforms  for  the  first  time  (State  of 
Florida,  1986 , p . 1 ) . 

Thus  local  school  district  leaders  are  increasingly 
faced  with  the  dilemma  of  limited  resources,  a 
diversified  clientele,  and  accountability  to  the  state. 
Any  program  that  school  district  leaders  wish  to  offer 
must  be  translated  into  dollars.  School  administrators 
often  face  the  painful  task  of  determining  which 
programs  merit  the  allocation  of  limited  resources. 

In  the  Duval  County,  Florida,  Public  School  System, 
educational  leaders  have  had  a continuous  concern  with 
academic  excellence,  particularly  with  improving 
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curriculum  and  instruction.  This  has  led  to  their 

increased  involvement  with  the  College  Board's  Advanced 

Placement  Program  (APP) . In  this  program  students  may 

take  college  level  courses  in  high  school  for  which  they 

may  receive  credit  and  advanced  standing  in  college. 

It  is  designed  "to  bridge  the  gap  between  high  school 

and  college,  particularly  for  high  aptitude  students" 

(Chamberlain,  Pugh,  & Schellhammer , 1978,  p.195)  by 

offering  an  enriched  curriculum. 

The  APP  requires  a firm  commitment  on  the  part  of 

school  district  leaders.  This  means  not  only  making  the 

APP  courses  available,  but  providing  a low  student: 

teacher  ratio,  using  the  better  teachers,  upgrading  the 

library  collections,  helping  teachers  attend  summer 

workshops  and  conferences,  administering  the  exams, 

paying  for  the  exams,  and  much  more.  In  short, 

providing  the  APP  translates  into  many  dollars. 

Local  school  administrators  need  a data  base  in 

order  to  make  such  decisions.  While  national  and  state 

studies  were  available,  there  had  been  no  systematic 

evaluation  of  the  APP  offered  in  the  Duval  County, 

Florida,  public  schools.  Evaluation  is  important  to  any 

high  school-college  program. 

Evaluation  is  the  systematic  process  of  collecting, 
analyzing,  and  preparing  information  regarding 
educational  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
description,  determination  of  worth,  and  fostering 
better  decisions.  Within  a high  school-college 
cooperative  program  evaluation  serves  three  needs: 
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It  provides  information  for  course  and  program 
improvement.  It  provides  information  for 
describing  and  justifying  your  program  to  others. 

It  provides  information  for  student  advising. 
(Wilbur  & Chapman,  1978,  p.44) 

Duval  County,  Florida,  public  school  personnel  had 
accumulated  information  about  their  students  while  they 
were  enrolled  in  the  APP.  Statistics  had  been  collected 
on  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  APP  classes,  the 
number  of  students  who  had  taken  the  examinations,  the 
scores  they  had  received,  and  the  colleges  they 
eventually  chose  to  attend.  However,  there  had  been  no 
information  available  concerning  the  students  after  they 
entered  college.  In  short,  there  had  been  no 
examination  of  APP  courses  as  related  to  the 
students'  experiences  in  college. 

The  Problem 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  primary  focus  of  the  research  was  to  determine 
the  perceptions  and  subsequent  academic  experiences  of 
former  APP  students  from  the  Duval  County,  Florida, 
Public  School  System  related  to  the  APP.  A secondary 
purpose  was  to  compare  the  results  of  the  survey  with 
previous  research  results  in  the  area.  Answers  to  the 
following  questions  were  sought: 

1.  What  are  the  perceptions  of  former  APP  students 
from  the  Duval  County,  Florida,  public  schools  in  regard 
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to  reasons  for  enrolling  in  APP  courses,  quality  of  APP 
courses,  nature  and  quality  of  instruction  in  APP 
courses,  adequacy  of  preparation  for  APP  examinations, 
availability  of  APP  courses,  information  about  APP 
courses,  and  workload  in  APP  courses? 

2 . To  what  extent  did  APP  courses  have  an 
influence  on  the  academic  credits  and/or  placement  in 
college  of  former  APP  students  from  the  Duval  County, 
Florida,  public  schools?  What  did  this  mean 
financially? 

3.  Did  former  APP  students  from  the  Duval  County, 
Florida,  public  schools  take  an  advanced/honors  section 
of  the  same  course(s)  in  college  and,  if  so,  what  were 
their  grades? 

4.  Did  the  APP  help  former  APP  students  from  the 
Duval  County,  Florida,  public  schools  do  better  in  the 
same  or  related  college  course(s)? 

5.  How  do  the  results  of  this  study  compare  with 
previous  relevant  research? 

Delimitations  and  Limitations 

1.  The  data  about  the  Duval  County,  Florida, 

Public  School  System's  APP  were  confined  to  the 
responses  to  a survey  instrument  mailed  to  former  APP 
students  from  the  Duval  County,  Florida,  public  schools. 
The  students  were  selected  at  random  from  the  four 
district  high  schools  in  which  the  most  (largest  number) 
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APP  examinations  were  administered  each  year  over  a 
consecutive  4-year  period. 

2 . Because  this  study  was  focused  on  the  former  APP 
students'  perceptions  and  subsequent  academic 
experiences,  no  claim  can  be  made  about  the  validity  of 
those  perceptions  or  the  accuracy  of  the  self-reports  of 
their  subsequent  academic  experiences. 

3.  The  secondary  focus  in  this  study  was  a 
comparison  of  the  survey  results  about  the  Duval  County, 
Florida,  public  schools'  APP  with  previously  published 
results;  no  attempt  was  made  to  compare  APP  students 
with  non-APP  students. 

4 . Except  to  the  extent  to  which  there  was 
agreement  with  the  results  of  this  survey,  no  claim  is 
made  for  external  validity  outside  Duval  County, 

Florida.  Any  generalizations  must  be  regarded  as 
suggestive . 


Definition  of  Terms 

Articulation  is  the  way  in  which  one  level  of  an 
educational  system  relates  to  another.  (State  of 
Florida,  1986,  p.  17) 

Curriculum  articulation  refers  to  cooperative 
programs  and  practices  linking  secondary  and 
post-secondary  curricula.  (Wilbur  & Chapman,  1978,  pp. 
9-10) 
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Curriculum  enrichment  means  to  enhance  the  academic 
courses  offered  by  raising  the  course  requirements  to 
the  college  level. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  ( CEEB ) is  a 
nonprofit  membership  association  of  colleges, 
universities,  schools,  and  educational  associations. 
(Franklin,  1965,  p.  350) 

Credit  by  exam  refers  to  the  granting  of  course 
credit  based  on  a student's  performance  on  an 
anticipatory  examination. 

Acceleration  means  to  progress  through  an 
educational  system  at  rates  faster  or  ages  younger  than 
normal  or  conventional.  (Kreplin,  1971,  p.  5) 

Assumptions 

The  following  assumptions  were  basic  to  the  study: 

1.  Curriculum  articulation  between  high  school  and 
college  is  desirable. 

2.  Certain  high  school  students  are  capable  of 
successfully  undertaking  college  courses. 

3.  Teachers,  administrators,  school  board  members, 
legislators,  public  school  parents,  and  taxpayers  will 
support  academic  programs  with  documented  desirable 


results . 
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4.  Effective  program  evaluation  is  necessary  for 
the  improvement  of  instruction  and  greater  student 
achievement . 

5.  Students'  perceptions  of  high  school  programs 
are  important  in  order  to  determine  the  success  of  the 
programs . 


Procedures 

This  study  was  proposed  to  determine  if  the  APP 
used  in  the  Duval  County,  Florida,  Public  School  System 
was  meeting  the  needs  of  the  student  clientele  being 
served  by  determining  the  impact  of  the  program  on 
student  participants  and  thus  establishing  a data  base 
for  long-term  evaluation. 

The  researcher  elicited  from  former  APP  students 
who  had  graduated  from  the  Duval  County,  Florida,  Public 
School  System  the  following  types  of  information:  (a) 
perceptions  concerning  the  APP  and  (b)  benefits  of  the 
APP  pertaining  to  college.  Further,  comparisons  were 
made  from  the  survey  responses  to  other  relevant  study 
results . 

Sample  Selection 

A stratified  random  sample  of  former  APP  students 
from  the  Duval  County,  Florida,  public  schools  who  had 
taken  one  or  more  APP  examinations  was  used.  As  a 
basis  for  the  sample,  the  four  district  high  schools  in 
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which  the  most  (largest  number)  APP  examinations  were 
administered  each  year  for  the  1984-85,  1985-86, 

1986-87,  and  1987-88  school  years  were  identified.  The 
four  high  schools  in  which  the  most  APP  examinations 
were  administered  varied  each  school  year.  Thus,  while 
a sample  of  former  APP  students  were  surveyed  each  year 
from  1984-85  through  1987-88,  only  seven  different 
district  high  schools  were  involved.  These  were  as 
follows:  1984-85  --  Wolf son,  Terry  Parker,  Fletcher, 

and  Forrest;  1985-86  --  Wolfson,  Terry  Parker,  Forrest, 
and  Sandalwood;  1986-87  --  Wolfson,  Stanton,  Terry 
Parker,  and  Fletcher;  1987-88  — Wolfson,  Fletcher, 
White,  and  Stanton. 

Although  a student  may  take  an  APP  examination ( s ) 
in  more  than  one  school  year,  the  student  was  included 
in  the  sample  only  once.  Therefore,  only  former  12th- 
grade  APP  students  were  used.  Specifically,  the  random 
sample  consisted  of  50  students  without  duplication  or 
the  total  population  without  duplication  (if  the 
population  were  less  than  50)  from  each  of  the  four 
identified  high  schools  for  each  of  the  following  years: 
1984-85,  1985-86,  1986-87,  and  1987-88.  Thus  736  (not 
all  schools  had  50  students  taking  the  examination  each 
year)  former  APP  students  were  selected  and  mailed  the 


survey  instrument. 
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Instrumentation  and  Data  Collection 

The  primary  means  of  data  collection  was  a mailed 
survey  instrument  (see  Appendix)  developed  from  three 
sources:  Casserly's  1968  study,  "What  College  Students 

Say  About  Advanced  Placement";  Troidl  and  DeGracie's 
1984  study,  "The  Mesa  Unified  School  District  Advanced 
Placement  Program--Perspectives  of  Former  Students";  and 
questions  solicited  from  the  director  of  administrative 
research  and  the  director  of  special  programs  in  the 
Duval  County,  Florida,  public  schools.  The  survey 
instrument  was  designed  to  determine  the  perceptions  and 
subsequent  academic  experience  of  former  APP  students 
from  the  Duval  County,  Florida,  Public  School  System  as 
related  to  the  APP  and  was  divided  into  four  sections 
(I-IV)  based  on  the  structure  of  the  item. 

In  Section  I,  basic  identifying  information  was 
elicited  including  the  respondent's  name  and  his/her 
current  status  in  regard  to  schooling.  Also  for 
background  purposes,  in  Section  IV,  items  A , B , and  C, 
information  was  requested  relative  to  the  respondent's 
APP  course  and  exam  experience.  Section  II,  Section 
III,  and  the  remainder  of  Section  IV  (items  D,E,F,G,H,I) 
contained  items  related  directly  to  the  first  four 
research  questions  posed.  Following  is  a restatement  of 
these  questions  and  the  relevant  survey  instrument 


items : 
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1.  What  are  the  perceptions  of  former  APP  students  from 
the  Duval  County,  Florida,  public  schools  in  regard  to 
reasons  for  enrolling  in  APP  courses,  quality  of  APP 
courses,  nature  and  quality  of  instruction  in  APP 
courses,  adequacy  of  preparation  for  APP  examinations, 
availability  of  APP  courses,  information  regarding  APP 
courses,  and  workload  in  APP  courses?  The  responses 
used  to  answer  this  question  were  those  to  Section  II, 
items  1-11;  Section  III,  items  1,6, 7, 8, 9;  and  Section 
IV,  item  D. 

2.  To  what  extent  did  APP  courses  have  an  influence  on 
the  academic  credits  and/or  placement  in  college  of 
former  APP  students  from  the  Duval  County,  Florida, 
public  schools?  What  did  this  mean  financially?  The 
responses  used  to  answer  this  question  were  those  to 
Section  III,  items  2-5  and  Section  IV,  items  E-F. 

3.  Did  former  APP  students  from  the  Duval  County, 
Florida,  public  schools  take  an  advanced/honors  section 
of  the  same  course(s)  in  college  and,  if  so,  what  were 
their  grades?  The  responses  used  to  answer  this 
question  were  those  to  Section  IV,  item  G. 

4.  Did  the  APP  help  former  APP  students  from  the  Duval 
County,  Florida,  public  schools  do  well  in  the  same  or 
related  college  courses?  The  responses  used  to  answer 
this  question  were  those  to  Section  IV,  items  H-I. 
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Letters  of  transmittal  accompanied  the  survey 
instrument.  Support  was  secured  from  the  district 
assistant  superintendent  of  research  and  evaluation,  the 
director  of  administrative  research,  and  the  director  of 
special  programs.  A self-addressed  stamped  envelope  was 
enclosed  so  that  the  individual  student  could  respond 
with  a minimum  of  inconvenience. 

The  letters  of  transmittal  contained  a request  that 
the  instrument  be  returned  by  a particular  date. 

The  instruments  were  color  coded  according  to  the  number 
of  times  a student  received  an  instrument.  A total  of 
736  instruments  was  originally  mailed  on  February  22, 

1989.  Sixty-two  of  these  were  returned  by  the  postal 
service  stamped  "Forwarding  Order  Expired,  Returned  to 
Sender."  The  researcher  thus  assumed  that  674 
instruments  reached  their  intended  destination. 

The  first  mailing  was  to  the  former  APP  students' 
parents/guardians.  Included  was  a letter  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  study  and  requesting  the  parent/guardian 
to  forward  the  instrument  with  the  letter  of  transmittal 
to  their  son/daughter  if  he/she  were  no  longer  living  at 
home.  (The  instrument  with  letter  of  transmittal  was 
placed  in  stamped  envelopes  for  convenience.) 

After  allowing  three  weeks  for  a response  (March 
15,  1989),  telephone  calls  were  made  to  the 
parent/guardian  of  each  of  the  former  APP  students  who 
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had  not  responded.  These  telephone  calls  were  conducted 
during  a 5-day  period  lasting  from  March  15,  1989, 
through  March  20,  1989.  The  researcher  was  not  able  to 
contact  all  parents/guardians  by  telephone  during  this 
5-day  period  due  to  wrong  telephone  numbers,  unlisted 
telephone  numbers,  and  no  answers.  After  a brief 
introduction  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  call,  the 
parent/guardian  was  asked  to  give  the  researcher  a 
mailing  address  for  their  son/daughter.  A second 
instrument  with  letter  of  transmittal  was  then  mailed 
directly  to  each  of  the  former  APP  students  who  had  not 
responded  to  the  first  request  and  whose  mailing  address 
the  researcher  was  able  to  obtain.  This  second  request 
was  mailed  on  March  20,  1989,  and  a response  was 
requested  by  April  10,  1989. 

In  the  foregoing  process,  the  researcher  was  able 
to  contact  some  of  the  former  APP  students  directly  and 
request  a response  to  the  survey  instrument.  Further, 
some  parents/guardians  preferred  not  to  give  a mailing 
address  for  their  son/daughter  and  requested  that  the 
instrument  with  the  letter  of  transmittal  be  mailed  to 
them  a second  time. 

During  the  time  period  from  March  20,  1989,  through 
April  10,  1989,  the  researcher  repeatedly  telephoned  all 
numbers  previously  unanswered.  In  instances  where 
contact  was  made  another  instrument  with  letter  of 
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transmittal  was  mailed  and  a response  by  April  21,  1989, 
was  requested. 

On  April  11,  1989,  the  researcher  mailed  a third 
request  with  a response  requested  by  May  1,  1989,  to  all 
contacts  made  during  the  period  from  March  15,  1989, 
through  March  20,  1989,  who  had  not  responded  by  April 
10,  1989. 

The  foregoing  process  resulted  in  448  responses 
with  some  usable  data.  This  represents  a response  rate 
of  66.5%  of  the  674  instruments  assumed  to  be 
deliverable  and  a response  rate  of  60.9%  based  on  the 
sample  of  736. 

Data  Analysis 

Simple  descriptive  techniques  were  used  in  the 
analysis  of  the  data.  The  data  were  organized  by  the 
four  research  questions  and  synthesized  in  a 
quantitative  manner  when  possible.  If  the  data  could 
not  be  quantified  they  were  presented  through  a 
descriptive  narration.  Information  has  been  displayed 
in  tables  using  numbers  and  percentages  for  the 
frequency  distributions.  Numbers  and  percentages  were 
based  on  the  number  of  respondents  to  a specific  item  in 
the  survey. 

Through  a logical/rational  inspection  of  the  data, 
the  researcher  compared  the  survey  results  with  previous 


relevant  research  results. 


Organization  of  the  Remaining  Chapters 


Chapter  2 contains  the  historical  review  of  the 
literature,  current  relative  literature,  students'  views 
of  the  advanced  placement  program,  success  and  benefits 
of  the  advanced  placement  program  for  students, 
advantages  of  the  advanced  placement  program  for 
colleges,  and  impact  of  the  advanced  placement  program 
on  the  high  school.  Presented  in  Chapter  3 are  the 
survey  results  and  the  comparison  of  these  results  with 
relevant  previous  research  results.  Chapter  4 contains 
the  summary,  conclusions,  and  implications  of  the  study. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


The  present  chapter  is  divided  into  six  major 
parts.  In  the  first  part  the  events  and  activities 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  the  Advanced  Placement 
Program  (APP)  are  detailed;  this  is  followed  by  a 
description  of  how  the  APP  works.  The  third  part  is 
focused  on  students'  views  of  the  APP  and  this  is 
followed  by  a review  of  studies  relating  to  the 
benefits  for  students  of  the  APP.  The  last  two  parts 
are  focused  on  the  benefits  derived  from  the  APP  by 
colleges  and  high  schools. 


Development  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Program 


The  Advanced  Placement  Program  (APP)  grew  out  of 

educators'  concerns  about  the  lack  of  articulation  in 

the  American  public  schools. 

The  term  articulation  has  usually  been  defined  in 
the  literature  of  professional  education  in  terms 
of  the  relationships  among  various  elements  of  the 
school  program  and  in  terms  of  the  interdependence 
of  the  several  parts  of  that  program.  . . . 

Successive  units  of  the  educational  structure  are 
said  to  be  well-articulated  when  the  parts  are 
related  to  one  another  in  a well-organized  whole, 
when  the  various  school  levels  are  seen  and  are 
operated  as  interdependent  parts  of  an  ongoing  and 
unified  process  of  education.  (Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  of  the  NEA, 
1958,  pp.  4-5) 
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Historically,  in  the  United  States  there  has  been 

little  cooperation  between  schools  and  colleges.  In 

effect,  there  has  been  no  kindergarten  through  college 

sequence  (Jones,  1985,  p.  33).  Divisions  have  developed 

among  pre-school,  elementary  school,  junior  high  school, 

senior  high  school,  college,  and  graduate  school. 

Through  the  years,  the  role  and  function  of  each  level 

of  education  has  become  increasingly  differentiated. 

As  a result,  student  transition  in  subjects  common 
to  successive  levels  of  education  has,  at  times, 
been  characterized  by  overlap  or  gaps  in  subject 
material,  changes  in  teaching  methodology,  and 
other  impediments  to  a smooth,  uninterrupted 
presentation  of  subject  matter  to  the  student. 
(Menacker,  1969,  p.220) 

According  to  Menacker  (1969),  the  very  pattern  of 
educational  government  in  each  of  the  states  has 
promoted  the  independence  and  separation  of  each  level 
of  schooling.  Brokamp  (1980)  credited  a provincial 
outlook  for  part  of  the  failure  for  not  integrating 
educational  opportunities,  programs,  and  teaching 
strategies : 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  problem  at  the  school 
level  is  chiefly  related  to  provincial  attitudes 
encountered  at  each  step  along  the  way.  Indeed, 
Americans  have  prided  themselves  on  the  diversity 
of  educational  opportunity  and  have  fashioned  a 
national  system  characterized  by  diversity.  Some 
men  of  academic  exactitude  would  describe  that 
system  as  no  system  at  all-  at  least  in  the  sense 
that  it  lacks  national  uniformity.  We  choose  not 
to  possess  an  absolute  national  school  authority. 
Nor  is  there,  as  among  some  European  nations,  a 
uniform  national  body  of  schools  with  identical 
courses  of  study.  Nor  are  there  national 
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standards,  though  interest  is  growing  in  that 
concept.  (Brokamp,  1980,  p.  32) 

Alpern  and  Laurent  (1985)  suggested  that 

articulation  problems  are  the  result  of  an  artificial 

division  between  secondary  school  teachers  and  college 

and  university  instructors.  They  contended  that  this 

artificial  division  included  both  discriminatory  pyschic 

and  social  barriers: 

This  division,  institutionalized  in  separate 
professional  associations,  honorific  titles,  study 
grants  and  sabbaticals,  and  disparate  teaching 
milieus,  deprof essionalizes  public  school  teaching 
as  a career  and  undermines  an  ongoing  commitment  to 
excellence  in  secondary  school  teaching.  Rejecting 
any  interest  and  aid  to  their  counterparts  "below" 
them,  many  university  academics,  in  fact,  have  a 
"plantation  mentality"  toward  public  schools  and 
their  teachers.  This  historic  alienation  between 
school  teachers  and  university  faculty  has  denied 
the  aid  each  group  could  give  the  other.  (Alpern  & 
Laurent,  1985,  p.  24) 

The  lack  of  articulation,  particularly  between  high 
schools  and  colleges,  has  given  rise  to  many  problems. 

A common  complaint  has  to  do  with  the  more  academically 
gifted  students.  "An  important  national  resource — the 
enthusiasm  for  learning  of  a significant  number  of  our 
most  talented  young  people"  (Krieder,  1980,  p.  8)--is 
being  lost.  Good  students  are  becoming  bored  in  high 
school;  they  are  losing  their  intellectual  momentum  and 
curiosity  (Krieder,  1980). 

The  traditional  response  to  this  has  been  twofold: 
acceleration  and  curriculum  enrichment.  In  regard  to 
acceleration  many  students  may  not  be  emotionally  ready 
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to  move  at  age  15  or  16  to  the  college  level  (Krieder, 

1980),  and  others  do  not  want  to  miss  the 

extracurricular  activities  and  camaraderie  of  their 

senior  year  (Wilbur  & Chapman,  1978).  In  addition,  high 

school  administrators  do  not  generally  favor 

acceleration  because  of  the  following  possibilities: 

(a)  adverse  effect  on  the  academic  climate,  (b) 

elimination  of  stimulating  programs  and  activities,  (c) 

reduction  of  teaching  positions,  and  (d)  reduction  of 

federal  and  state  aid  (Wilbur  & Chapman,  1978)  . 

A more  common  approach,  enrichment  of  curriculum 

(offering  college  courses  in  the  high  school),  has  only 

creatled  a significant  amount  of  course  duplication. 

The  result  has  been  a misuse  of  time  and  resources. 

Instead  of  being  bored  in  high  school,  the  student  is 

bored  during  the  first  2 years  of  college. 

A student  who  had  read  intelligently  in  the  college 
equivalent  of  a course  in  Virgil,  should  not  be 
made  to  read  over  again  the  very  same  books  the 
next  year  in  college.  He  should  proceed  to  expand 
his  horizons,  to  read  from  among  some  others  of  the 
Latin  authors.  (Dudley,  1959,  p.  172) 

The  problem  of  subject  articulation  goes  beyond 

duplicating  course  offerings  in  college.  Differences 

in  teaching  styles  and  relationships  to  pupils  are  also 

problems  that  students  encounter  in  the  transition  from 

grade  12  to  grade  13.  For  example,  the  high  school 

teacher  establishes  a two-way  communication  system, 

prompting  and  motivating  the  student  and  reviewing 
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material  the  class  has  not  grasped.  The  teaching  style 
and  method  of  presentation  are  much  more  impersonal  on 
the  college  level  where  a large  audience  lecture  is  not 
uncommon  and  where  homework  is  often  not  collected  and 
graded  (Menacker,  1969). 

The  APP  is  one  of  various  educational  reforms 
adopted  by  educators  to  solve  the  articulation  problem. 
Conceived  in  the  1950s,  the  APP  grew  out  of  two  studies 
concerned  with  improving  the  education  of  superior 
students:  (a)  the  Andover  Study,  published  in  1953, 

under  the  title  General  Education  in  School  and  College 
and  (b)  the  Kenyon  Study,  also  known  as  the  School  and 
College  Study  of  Admission  with  Advanced  Standing 
( Cornog,  1955 ) . 

The  Andover  Study 

The  Andover  Study  was  sponsored  by  leaders  from  six 
institutions:  Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale,  Andover, 

Exeter,  and  Lawrenceville . A considerable  number  of 
graduates  from  Andover,  Exeter,  and  Lawrenceville  went 
on  to  attend  Harvard,  Princeton,  or  Yale.  Educators 
from  these  institutions  were  concerned  about  the 
relationship  between  the  last  2 years  of  secondary 
school  and  the  first  2 years  of  college.  The  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education,  established  by  the  Ford 
Foundation,  agreed  to  finance  an  articulation  study 
conducted  by  a committee  composed  of  a faculty  member 
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from  each  school  and  university  (General  Education  in 
School  and  College,  1953,  p.  1). 

The  committee  members  for  the  Andover  Study  shared 
certain  basic  convictions:  (a)  school  and  college 

curricula  should  be  viewed  as  one  "coherent  and  unified 
program  of  study"  (General  Education  in  School  and 
College , 1953,  p.  9),  (b)  grades  11  through  14  should 

provide  a general  education  for  the  student,  (c) 
content  is  as  important  as  method  in  education,  (d)  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  mind  and  the  emotions 
exists,  and  (e)  individual  excellence  is  important 
(General  Education  in  School  and  College,  1953). 

The  overall  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  integrate 
the  curriculum  of  school  and  college  in  order  to  form 
one  continuous  study  in  the  area  of  general  education. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  task,  the  following 
objectives  were  used  as  guides: 

1.  The  essentials  of  that  part  of  a liberal 
education  which  should  be  common  to  all  must  be 
thought  out  and  agreed  upon. 

2.  Wasteful  duplication  of  educational  experience 
must  somehow  be  eliminated. 

3.  Provision  must  be  made  for  adapting  any 
"program"  to  the  needs  and  pace  of  individual 
students . 

4.  Every  possible  device  must  be  explored  which 
may  increase  a student's  desire  to  grow  in 
knowledge  and  understanding,  to  educate  himself. 
(General  Education  in  School  and  College,  1953, 
p.  9) 
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Three  hundred  and  forty-eight  academic  records  from 

the  11th  grade  through  college,  representing  the 

Andover,  Exeter,  and  Lawrenceville  graduates  who 

attended  Harvard,  Princeton,  or  Yale  as  a member  of  the 

class  of  1951,  were  reviewed.  The  committee  was 

particularly  concerned  with 

school  work  repeated  in  college,  frequency  of 
advanced  placement  in  college,  neglect  of  fields 
important  to  a liberal  education,  and  the  academic 
aptitude  and  standing  of  the  students  in  question 
in  relation  to  the  rest  of  their  college  class, 
year  by  year.  (General  Education  in  School  and 
College , 1953,  p.  3) 

The  committee  determined  that  in  the  institutions 
studied  there  were  two  major  weaknesses  in  the 
articulation  program  between  school  and  college:  waste 

and  failure  to  make  students  care  about  their  education. 
The  most  prevalent  type  of  waste  was  duplication  of 
courses,  particularly  in  history,  English,  and  the 
sciences . 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  sheer  repetition  is 
in  the  sciences.  Of  our  344  students,  209  took 
physics,  chemistry,  or  biology  in  college.  Of  this 
number  almost  half  took  in  college  the  beginner's 
course  in  the  same  science  they  had  taken  in 
school.  Furthermore,  the  great  majority  of  the 
prospective  concentrators  in  engineering  or  the 
physical  sciences  spent  four  years,  two  in  school 
and  two  in  college,  completing  elementary  physics 
and  elementary  chemistry;  they  repeated  both 
subjects.  Yet  when  we  compared  the  grades  of  these 
repeaters  with  those  of  boys  taking  physics  or 
chemistry  in  college  for  the  first  time,  we  found 
that  the  repeaters  had  only  a negligible  advantage. 
(General  Education  in  School  and  College,  1953, 

P.  13) 
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Another  type  of  waste  documented  involved  students 
dropping  a subject  before  they  could  benefit  from  it. 
Foreign  language  was  given  as  an  example  of  this  type  of 
waste.  Only  a small  number  of  students  had  enough 
mastery  of  a foreign  language  to  use  it,  although  most 
had  taken  5 years  of  that  foreign  language.  "Whatever 
the  by-products  of  this  language  instruction,  students 
are  spending  a lot  of  time  not  learning  to  use  a foreign 
language"  (General  Education  in  School  and  College, 

1953,  p.  14) . 

Serious  waste  was  also  found  in  the  choice  of  less 
valuable  topics,  at  the  expense  of  more  important 
neglected  topics.  This  type  of  waste  was  particularly 
prevalent  in  mathematics.  "We  are  persuaded  that  the 
greatest  single  failure  which  appears  from  the  evidence 
of  our  study  is  a failure  to  communicate  to  students  the 
full  meaning  and  purpose  of  a liberal  education" 

(General  Education  in  School  and  College,  1953,  p.  15). 
The  committee  felt  that  the  group  of  students  they 
studied,  while  above  average  in  aptitude  compared  to 
regular  college  students,  did  not  fulfill  their 
potential.  Much  of  their  information  in  this  area  was 
derived  from  student  questionnaires.  From  the 
questionnaires  it  was  found  that  a majority  of  these 
students  felt  that  their  first  2 years  of  college  were 
less  profitable  than  their  last  2 years.  Their 
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criticisms  included  the  following  areas:  "(a)  poor 

teaching,  especially  in  the  first  two  years  in  college, 

(b)  the  impersonality  of  the  large  university,  and  (c) 

with  special  emphasis,  the  lack  of  stimulus  to  active, 

independent  thinking  in  both  school  and  college" 

(General  Education  in  School  and  College,  1953,  p.  16). 

Typical  student  comments  are  listed  below: 

The  principal  dissatisfaction  I feel  is  the  lack  of 
being  pushed.  I could  have  learned  so  much  more  if 
I had  been  pushed  to  the  limit  of  my  ability, 
instead  of  following  along  at  the  happy  medium  of 
the  70-80  student.  Of  course,  you  can  say  that  I 
could  have  gotten  this  knowledge  anyhow,  but  a good 
boost  is  pretty  helpful  initially,  and  then  the 
momentum  will  carry  the  man  along. 

My  greatest  dissatisfaction  is  that  I wasted 
two  years  before  getting  to  the  business  of  getting 
a college  education.  My  last  year  in  school, 
though  I did  less  work  than  before,  was  not  a time 
in  which  I loafed.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  my 
first  two  years  of  college.  I am  to  blame  mainly 
for  this,  but  the  college  also  bears  some 
responsibility  for  letting  itself  be  an  anticlimax 
intellectually.  (General  Education  in  School  and 
College,  1953,  p.  16) 

The  Andover  Study  staff  was  primarily  concerned 
with  the  superior  student.  This  was  a result  of  the 
committee's  belief  "that  our  frequent  failure  to  extend 
the  able  student  to  the  full  limit  of  his  abilities  is  a 
waste  of  human  resources  which  the  country  can  ill 
afford"  (General  Education  in  School  and  College,  1953, 
p.  10) . "If  it  is  true  in  the  conditions  of  modern  life 
the  people  'which  does  not  value  trained  intelligence  is 
doomed,'  then  a concentrated  effort  to  'give  scope  to 
ability'  is  certainly  worth-while"  (General  Education 
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in  School  and  College , 1953,  p.  122).  The  committee 
considered  the  waste  of  the  country's  superior  students 
one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  American  education. 

The  Jeffersonian  concept  of  the  right  of  superior 
students  to  the  best  education  from  which  they  can 
benefit  was  emphasized  in  the  committee's  report.  Thus, 
the  committee  stressed  the  idea  that  the  more  able 
student  had  just  as  much  of  a right  to  develop  his/her 
potential  as  the  less  able  student. 

This  concern  for  the  quality  student  carried  over  to 

a concern  for  what  is  taught: 

We  have  made  no  secret  of  our  belief  that  there  is 
a hierarchy  of  knowledge,  that  some  things  are  more 
important  for  the  ablest  minds  to  know  than  others. 
The  great  need  is  that  our  finest  young  intellects 
receive  the  broadest  and  deepest  education  of  which 
they  are  capable.  From  the  more  far-seeing  leaders 
in  government,  in  industry,  in  the  armed  services, 
and  in  the  professions,  comes  the  steady  demand  for 
men  with  vision  and  trained  intelligence,  a sense 
of  the  whole,  and  the  ability  to  make  valid 
generalizations  from  facts.  We  believe  that 
training  in  language  and  mathematics,  together  with 
knowledge  of  natural  science,  social  science, 
literature,  art,  and  philosophy,  are  directly  and 
causally  related  to  the  development  of  such  men, 
although  like  many  others  we  would  be  hard  put  to 
prove  it.  (General  Education  in  School  and 
College,  1953,  p.122) 

The  Andover  Study  staff  concluded  its  findings  as 
follows : 

In  summary,  then  we  look  at  the  existing  curriculum 
and  we  find  clear  evidence  of  wasteful  duplication 
and  of  barren  work;  we  find  important  gaps  in 
training  and  intellectual  experience.  Most  serious 
of  all,  we  find  that  many  students  do  not  do  as 
well  as  they  should-and  statistical  evidence  to 
this  effect  is  reinforced  by  striking  personal 
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testimony.  In  combination  these  findings  indicate 
a problem  which  deserves  serious  study.  (General 
Education  in  School  and  College,  1953,  p.  16) 

In  order  for  college  faculties  to  do  their  job,  the 

committee  stressed  much  needed  reform  in  the  area  of 

college  preparatory  programs.  With  upgraded  college 

preparatory  courses,  the  college  faculties  should  not 

require  duplication  of  curriculum  when  a student  has 

demonstrated  mastery  of  a subject.  "But  we  [the 

committee]  see  no  excuse  for  low  standards  in  college 

preparatory  programs  anywhere,  nor  do  we  see  any 

justification  for  the  high  cost  of  existing  good 

programs  if  the  educational  momentum  generated  in  them 

is  dissipated  in  college"  (General  Education  in  School 

and  College,  1953,  p.  125). 

The  staff  of  the  Andover  Study,  in  order  for  such 

reform  to  take  place,  strongly  recommended  that  the 

following  be  adopted  by  both  administrators  and  faculty: 

(a)  a program  of  general  education,  (b)  institution  of 

a program  of  planned  acceleration,  and  (c)  the  setting 

up  of  advanced  placement  examinations  (General  Education 

in  School  and  College,  1953,  p.  123). 

The  committee  advocated  that  the  program  of  general 

education  be  based  on  three  major  principles: 

1.  The  first  is  the  belief  that  there  are  some 
things  that  educated  persons  should  know,  some 
aspects  of  education  which  are  properly  thought  of 
as  "general"  or  common,  regardless  of  individual 
tastes  and  aptitudes. 
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2.  The  second  is  that  any  program  of  study  must  be 
flexible  enough  to  be  adapted  to  individual 
differences,  to  allow  for  personal  choice  and  a 
certain  amount  of  concentration  of  interest. 

3.  The  third  is  that  various  parts  of  any  program 

should  be  organized  in  intelligible  sequences  and 
related  explicitly  to  each  other  whenever  possible. 
(General  Education  in  School  and  College,  1953,  p. 
25")  “ 

Such  a general  education  program  would  include 
English  composition,  foreign  language,  mathematics, 
natural  science,  social  science,  humanities,  and  a 
systematic  examination  of  values  (General  Education  in 
School  and  College,  1953,  p.  26). 

While  parts  of  education  should  be  common  to  all, 
the  committee  also  stressed  individual  adaptation,  a 
concept  referred  to  as  "progressing  in  strength" 
(General  Education  in  School  and  College,  1953,  p.  121) 
to  distinguish  it  from  acceleration.  According  to  this 
concept  students  should  be  allowed  to  move  ahead  in 
their  strong  subjects  or  areas  of  special  interest.  In 
this  way  the  students  avoid  frustration  and  boredom. 

The  following  student  comments  are  indicative  of  the 
problem  in  secondary  schools  regarding  individual 
adaptation : 

I would  recommend  the  division  of  students  by 
skills  and  really  challenge  those  who  have  the 
mental  ability.  This,  in  the  last  analysis,  is 
what  gives  one  the  love  of  learning.  It  is  hard  to 
get  excited  about  something  that  is  too  easy. 

I should  direct  my  energies  toward  improving  the 
standards  of  secondary  schools  by  getting  the  most 
out  of  students.  I have  really  been  pushed  only 
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once  in  my  life,  during  my  first  term  of  school. 
(General  Education  in  School  and  College,  1953,  p. 
30) 

"We  [the  committee]  think  there  are  enormous  and 
largely  unexplored  values  in  deliberately  giving  all  of 
our  better  students  special  opportunities  for  advanced 
work,  provided  this  concentration  of  interest  does  not 
upset  the  general  balance  of  their  education"  ( General 
Education  in  School  and  College,  1953,  p.  121). 

By  integrating  curriculum,  the  committee  hoped  to 
include,  as  much  as  possible,  ways  for  students  to 
relate  what  they  were  currently  studying  to  what  they 
had  already  learned  and  to  connect  the  various  subject 
areas . 

It  is  the  constant  temptation  of  school  and  college 
teachers  to  forget  their  student's  educational 
experience  is  a steadily  developing  whole,  that 
what  they  gain  in  any  one  classroom  will  soon  be 
lost  unless  it  is  somehow  fitted  into  their  total 
intellectual  and  emotional  development.  (General 
Education  in  School  and  College,  1953,  p.  32-33 ) 

The  committee's  program  of  planned 
acceleration  is  the  proposal  of  a coordinated  seven 
year  program  of  study,  instead  of  the  usual  four 
years  of  secondary  school  and  four  years  of 
college.  This  would  be  only  for  "qualified 
students . " This  could  mean  an  eleventh  grade  to 
freshman  transition  or  twelfth  grade  to  sophomore 
transition.  In  order  for  this  to  occur,  the 
student  would  be  allowed  to  do  any  or  all  of  the 
following  things:  a)  the  student  should  move  as 

far  ahead  as  possible  in  acquiring  basic  skills  in 
English,  a language,  and  mathematics,  b)  the 
student  who  elects  to  stay  in  the  twelfth  grade 
should  be  given  "college  work"  and  have  it  accepted 
by  the  colleges,  c)  the  student  should  be  able  to 
substitute  advanced  or  specialized  course  work  for 
the  general  education  course  in  his  field  of 
interest,  and  d)  if  a candidate  still  cannot  meet 
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the  general  education  course  requirements  by  the 
end  of  his  sophomore  year,  he  should  be  allowed  to 
do  it  in  his  junior  year.  (General  Education  in 
School  and  College,  1953,  p.  118) 

How  to  determine  a student's  academic  achievement 

and  ability  to  move  ahead  posed  a definite  problem  for 

the  committee.  They  determined  that  in  the  program  they 

wished  to  implement,  the  development  of  advanced 

placement  tests  were  essential.  It  should  be  emphasized 

that  the  intent  of  the  committee  was  that  these  tests 

not  be  used  for  admission  to  college  but  for  placement 

after  admission. 

The  committee  put  together  a proposal  for  an 
experiment  in  advanced  placement  tests,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
( CEEB ) . The  proposal  reflected  the  two  major  aims  of 
the  committee:  "(a)  to  attack  wasteful  duplication  of 

work  between  school  and  college,  wherever  it  occurs,  and 
(b)  to  provide  a stimulus  to  superior  students  to 
progress  in  fields  of  strength  at  a rate  commensurate 
with  their  ability"  (General  Education  in  School  and 
College,  1953,  p.  129). 

The  Kenyon  Study 

The  School  and  College  Study  of  Admission  with 
Advanced  Standing  or  Kenyon  Study  began  with  the  late 
Gordon  Chalmers,  president  of  Kenyon  College,  and  his 
faculty.  They  were  trying  to  change  the  requirements 
for  a bachelor's  degree  in  order  to  allow  superior 
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students  to  save  time  and  not  lose  the  value  of  a 
liberal  arts  education  (Cornog,  1955).  President 
Chalmers  discussed  his  idea  with  other  schools  and 
college  personnel.  in  1951,  the  leaders  from  the 
following  institutions  formed  The  Committee  on  Admission 
with  Advanced  Standing:  Bowdoin,  Brown,  Carle ton, 

Haverford,  Kenyon,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Middleburg,  oberlin,  Swarthmore,  Wabash, 
Wesleyan,  and  Williams.  This  committee  decided  in  1952 
to  include  12  headmasters,  principals,  and 
superintendents  from  various  high  schools.  When  all  24 
met  together  they  took  the  formal  name  "The  School  and 
College  Study  of  Admission  with  Advanced  Standing"; 
however,  the  endeavor  became  better  known  as  the  Kenyon 
Study.  This  study,  like  the  Andover  Study,  was  financed 
by  the  Ford  Foundation.  The  Kenyon  Study  staff  created 
the  main  parts  and  actually  launched  the  Advanced 
Placement  Program. 

William  H.  Cornog,  became  the  executive  director  of 

the  Kenyon  Study.  He  listed  the  following  propositions 

as  basic  to  the  Kenyon  Study: 

1.  Democracy  is  a fluid,  restless,  dynamic,  and 
thoughtful  society  in  which  men  by  taking  thought 
can  under  their  established  rights  of  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression  constantly  improve  their 
lives.  One  more  distinction  of  democracy  is  its 
commitment  to  correct  its  own  mistakes,  and  its 
great  vitality  derives  from  this  commitment.  It  is 
organic,  it  is  related  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  it 
can  grow  and  evolve  to  a more  nearly  perfect  form. 
But  its  life  ultimately  is  in  the  minds  of  men,  and 
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if  those  minds,  in  great  number,  are  not  trained  to 
understand,  analyze,  prove,  and  renew  its  great 
abstractions,  democracy  will  sink  into  a hardened 
senility. 

2.  Teachers  are  entrusted  with  the  enlightenment  of 
men's  minds  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and 
the  nurture  of  conscience.  We  are  charged  with  the 
primary  responsibility  of  teaching  men  to  think, 
and  to  think  on  worthy  things.  The  responsibility 
is  the  more  serious  because  our  free  society  cannot 
endure  unless  men  can  be  taught  to  think,  to  make 
sound  judgments,  to  analyze  and  to  correct  error. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  teachers  to  teach  a content 
of  education  which  can  assist  man  to  self-knowledge 
and  help  him  to  relate  himself  to  the  natural  and 
moral  worlds  in  which  he  lives. 

3.  The  person,  the  man  himself,  is  sovereign  and 
integral  in  our  system. 

4.  Democracy's  schools  may  be,  in  varying  degrees, 
improverished  [sic],  and  it  is  democracy's  shame 
that  they  are  so,  but  they  have  and  hold  the  luxury 
which  no  totalitarian  state  can  possibly  afford, 
the  luxury  of  educating  men  as  men,  with 
opportunity  for  each  man  to  develop  as  a person, 
and  this  is  the  basic  morality  of  our  education. 
(Cornog,  1955,  pp.  380-381) 

The  committee  chose  11  freshmen  college-level 
subjects  for  their  study.  Subcommittees  were  selected 
for  each  subject  consisting  of  four  college  and 
secondary  school  teachers.  Their  task  was  to  determine 
the  standards  to  be  mastered  in  each  course  to  be  taught 
on  the  secondary  level  in  order  for  the  student  to 
receive  credit  or  partial  credit  in  college.  The 
following  subjects  were  chosen:  English  composition, 

literature,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  history, 
mathematics,  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  In 
addition,  a committee  was  formed  "to  examine  and  define 
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the  qualities  of  the  able  student  himself  and  to  advise 

the  other  sub-committees  concerning  elements  of 

development  not  commonly  included  in  the  mere 

acquisition  of  knowledge"  (Cornog,  1955,  p.  381). 

According  to  Cornog  (1955),  the  Kenyon  Study  was 

commenced  with  the  following  conjectures  and  beliefs: 

We  assumed  1)  the  continuity  of  education  in  school 
and  college,  2)  the  virtues  of  the  liberal  arts 
continuum,  3)  the  mutuality  of  interest  and 
understanding  of  school  and  college  teachers  of  the 
same  subject  matter,  4)  the  immediacy  of  the  need 
to  revise  the  timetable  and  better  utilize  the  time 
of  the  ablest  students,  5)  the  possibility  of 
describing  desirable  revisions  and  means  of  better 
utilization  in  terms  of  specific  subject  matter 
definitions  in  eleven  college  freshmen  course 
areas.  With  these  assumptions,  we  have  also 
expressed  our  fundamental  beliefs  about  education 
of  the  ablest  boys  and  girls.  We  believe  that  able 
students  can  and  should  be  given  more  intensive 
instruction  in  secondary  schools  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  qualify  for  admission  to  college  at 
a level  higher  than  freshmen  entrance  in  specific 
subjects  in  which  evidence  can  be  shown  of  strong 
preparation,  the  equivalent  of  first-year  college 
work.  We  believe  that  acceleration  of  able 
students  out  of  high  school  after  two  years  or 
three  is  less  desirable  than  enrichment  of  the 
high-school  curriculum  and  admission  to  college 
with  advanced  standing  at  the  normal  college 
entering  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  after 
high-school  graduation.  We  further  believe  that 
the  advancement  of  American  education  demands  the 
strengthening  of  our  secondary  schools, 
particularly  in  those  divisions  in  which  the  ablest 
students  are  enrolled  and  that  the  colleges  have  an 
obligation  to  encourage  the  secondary  schools  who 
strive  to  establish  and  maintain  high  standards  of 
academic  achievement.  We  believe  that  academic 
subjects,  the  content  of  a liberal  arts  education 
constitute  worthy  intellectual  and  spiritual 
nourishment  for  young  minds,  if  those  disciplines 
are  liberally  and  wisely  taught.  We  believe, 
finally,  that  this  study  reaches  beyond  parochial 
considerations  of  departmental  regulations  and 
self-interest  and  even  of  college  degree 
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requirements;  that  it  may  offer  a challenge  to 
American  education  truly  commensurate  with  the 
dynamism  of  our  culture,  the  wealth  of  our 
resources,  and  the  still  unawakened  powers  of  our 
highly  endowed  youth,  (p.382) 

Creating  a curriculum  whereby  these  theories  or 

propositions  could  be  tested  was  quite  a challenge  for 

the  committees.  They  wanted  a curriculum  with  definite 

standards,  yet  flexible  enough  to  give  the  teachers 

opportunities  for  creativity.  After  much  work  and 

"soul-searching"  the  committees  submitted  their  reports 

to  their  respective  institutional  leaders. 

As  they  set  out  to  "sell"  their  course  descriptions 

to  their  school  and  college  leaders,  the  committees  were 

concerned  about  the  economic  aspects  of  the  program  in 

the  public  schools.  Intensive  instruction  for  the 

gifted  was  costly.  While  school  boards  readily  supplied 

money  for  the  retarded  and  handicapped,  money  for  the 

superior  student  was  not  often  seen  as  a necessity;  "the 

gifted  could  make  it  on  their  own"  (Cornog,  1980,  p. 

17).  The  committees  justified  their  support  for  the 

gifted  student  on  the  grounds  of  democracy: 

We  of  this  study  believe  in  this  type  of 
expenditure;  we  further  believe  that  the  provision 
of  such  special  services  for  the  handicapped  is  not 
to  be  regarded  as  merely  the  discharge  of 
humanitarian  obligations,  nor  even  to  be  justified 
to  taxpayers  by  the  agruments  of  sentiment.  The 
handicapped  are  members  of  this  society  of  free  men 
and  should  receive  these  services  as  a birthright 
and  for  these  services  this  society  may  not  take 
undue  credit,  as  for  some  singular  or  added  grace. 
By  the  same  token,  we  hold  that  it  is  no  less 
democratic  to  provide  special  educational  services 
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for  the  gifted.  This  provision  is  also  their 
birthright,  for  democracy  has  the  responsibility  to 
afford  opportunity  for  full  personal  development  to 
all  its  citizens,  and  to  each  of  them  in  ways  and 
degrees  commensurate  with  the  person's  endowment 
and  his  aspiration.  if  this  is  truly  the  extent  of 
our  society's  commitment  in  education,  we  face  the 
task  of  discovering  to  boards  of  trustees  and 
boards  of  education  how  far  short  we  are  falling  in 
meeting  that  commitment,  and  what  necessary  and 
moderately  extensive  steps  we  must  take  to  give  our 
gifted  students  as  full  a measure  of  their 
educational  birthright  as  we  give  to  their  less 
endowed,  and  no  more  than  equally  deserving 
fellows.  (Cornog,  1955,  p.  384) 

In  the  fall  of  1953,  those  institutional  leaders 
who  agreed  to  participate  approved  the  experimental 
plan.  Participating  students  would  "sit"  for  the  first 
exams  the  spring  of  1954.  During  the  1953-54  school 
year  552  students  from  18  schools  registered  for 
various  high  school  courses  for  possible  college  credit 
and  929  exams  were  given  in  the  spring.  in  1954-55,  the 
number  of  participating  schools  increased  to  38,  with 
925  students  registered  and  1,522  examinations 
administered  in  the  spring  (Keller,  1980,  p.23). 


The  Advanced  Placement  Program  Described 

In  1955,  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
( CEEB ) , a non-profit  membership  association  of  colleges, 
universities,  schools,  and  educational  associations  took 
over  the  program.  Proposals  from  both  the  Andover  Study 
and  Kenyon  Study  were  used  to  produce  the  format  of  what 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Advanced  Placement  Program 
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(APP).  The  CEEB  allowed  admission  for  examinations  to 
be  open  to  any  student  at  any  school  in  the  country. 
Thus,  the  APP  became  a national  program  (Franklin,  1965, 
p.350) . 

The  first  director  of  the  APP  was  Charles  R. 

Keller,  on  leave  from  Williams  College.  He  is  credited 
with  laying  the  foundations  for  the  APP.  Publications 
were  prepared  on  the  various  subjects  and  examination 
committees  were  formed.  Each  examination  committee 
contained  three  college  teachers,  two  public  high  school 
teachers,  and  one  private  school  teacher.  The  services 
of  the  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS)  were  used  to 
prepare  and  administer  the  exams  (Keller,  1980). 

Keller  traveled  extensively  to  promote  the  program 
to  schools  and  colleges.  It  was  a difficult  job. 
"College  people  were  reluctant  to  believe  that  school 
teachers  could  do  something  as  well  as — or  almost  as 
well  as--they  could"  (Keller,  1980,  p.  23).  He 
continually  stressed  that  school  and  college  teachers 
would  work  together  in  preparing  and  grading  the  exams 
and  would  confer  at  conferences  held  in  the  various 
subject  areas. 

When  the  examination  committees  met,  Keller 
attended  to  make  sure  that  the  exams  met  college 
standards  and  were  considered  fair  by  the  schools.  He 
was  also  present  at  the  examination  reading  sessions. 
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In  1956,  he  had  a group  of  college  students  take  the 
same  APP  exams  as  the  high  school  students.  According 
to  Keller,  "many  high  school  students  did  better  than, 
or  as  well  as,  the  college  students"  (Keller,  1980.  p. 
23)  . 


Keller  particularly  stressed  the  necessity  of  3-day 

conferences  including  teachers  of  each  subject  area  and 

school  administrators.  His  description  of  these 

conferences  underlines  their  importance  and  need  in 

order  to  ensure  the  early  success  of  the  APP: 

At  all  conferences  discussions  of  the  Advanced 
Placement  Program  as  a whole  were  followed  by 
consideration  of  the  college  level  work  in  schools, 
of  the  college  courses  that  it  replaced,  of 
teaching  methods,  of  the  Advanced  Placement 
Examinations  and  their  reading,  and  of  the  course 
descriptions,  with  small  groups  and  in  free  time, 
conferees  also  had  much  informal  talk.  School  and 
college  administrators  discussed  the  program,  the 
problems  and  opportunities  inherent  in  it,  and 
education  in  general.  (Keller,  1980,  p.  23) 

Harlan  Hanson,  director  of  the  APP  since  1965,  has 

noted  that  the  number  of  APP  schools  has  not  only  been 

maintained  but  that  leaders  in  these  schools  have 

expanded  their  APPs,  offering  more  courses  and 

administering  more  exams  (Hanson,  1985): 

So,  as  the  program  has  been  put  to  work,  it  has 
literally  fed  upon  itself,  with  the  greatest 
regular  annual  gains  in  per  capita  rates  of  student 
use  made  precisely  in  those  states,  like 
California,  Florida,  Utah,  and  many  others,  where 
it  was  already  hard  at  work.  (Hanson,  1985,  p.ll) 

Hanson  (1985)  has  been  particularly  elated  by  what 

he  has  seen  as  a trend  in  the  states  to  use  the  APP  as  a 
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means  of  up-grading  education  on  the  secondary  school 
level : 

More  recently,  however,  and  in  a most  exciting  way, 
this  natural  self-catalytic  growth  of  the  program 
in  participating  schools  and  entire  districts  has 
been  supplemented  by  state-wide  plans  to  use  AP  as 
part  of  general  educational  improvement.  Important 
here,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  only  the  fact  that  the 
program's  services-all  the  way  from  summer 
institutes  for  teachers  to  sophomore  standing  for 
students-prove  integral  parts  of  such  state  plans, 
but  also  the  growing  realization  on  educators' 
parts  that  an  effective  local  school,  like  an 
effective  local  hospital,  is  defined  not  by  its 
minimal  services  offered  to  all,  but  rather  by  the 
adequacy  of  its  varying  responses  to  differing 
individual's  separate  needs.  (Hanson,  1985,  p.  11) 

The  CEEB's  Advanced  Placement  Program  has  grown 

rapidly  since  its  inception  as  the  following  statistics 

indicate : 

1955-56 

104  schools 

1,229  students  taking  examinations 
2,199  examinations  taken 

130  colleges  receiving  grades. 

( CEEB , 1985b,  p.  7) 

1965-66 

2,518  schools 

38,178  students  taking  examinations 
50,104  examinations  taken 
1,076  colleges  receiving  grades. 

(CEEB,  1985b,  p . 7 ) 

1975-76 

3,937  schools 

75,651  students  taking  examination 
98,890  examinations  taken 
1,580  colleges  receiving  grades. 

(CEEB,  1985b,  p.  7) 
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1987-88 

8,247  schools 

292,164  students  taking  examinations 
424,844  examinations  taken 

2,184  colleges  receiving  grades. 

( CEEB , 1988c,  p.  2) 

These  figures  alone  tell  us  something  about  the 
program,  as  well  as  about  American  eduction  today. 
No  student  has  to  use  it  to  get  into  college,  nor 
does  an  institution  have  to  use  it  to  exist.  All 
participants,  whether  people  or  places,  collaborate 
in  this  way  because  the  program  serves  their  needs. 
In  this  sense,  therefore  the  sheer  persistence  of 
Advanced  Placement,  let  alone  its  steady  growth, 
diplays  the  results  of  a constant  validity  study. 
For  it  would  have  withered  in  two  years  or  even 
less  had  it  not  been  worth  good  people's  while. 
(Hanson,  1985,  p.  9) 

Leaders  of  the  increasingly  technological  society, 
aware  of  its  limited  resources,  have  shown  a growing 
concern  for  education.  Students  and  school  boards  have 
demanded  "that  education  be  both  life-effective  and 
cost-efficient"  (Hanson,  1985,  p.  12).  Hanson  (1985) 
has  proposed  that  these  demands  have  accounted  for  the 
Advanced  Placement  Program's  tremendous  growth. 

The  philosophy  of  the  APP  developers  has  been  that 
not  all  students  are  of  equal  intelligence  and  that  the 
more  able  student  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  a 
level  commensurate  with  his/her  intellectual  abilities. 
The  program  developers  have  created  the  college-level 
course  and  exam  for  the  able,  intelligent,  ambitious 
high  school  student  (Dudley,  1959). 

The  APP  is  based  on  four  assumptions,  proven  valid 


in  practice: 
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1.  Very  able  high-school  students  need  special 
curriculum  offerings  in  the  major  academic  subjects 
if  their  abilities  are  to  be  fully  challenged  in 
the  upper  years  of  high  school. 

2.  Many  high-school  teachers  have  the 
knowledge  and  the  skill  to  teach  advanced  materials 
usually  offered  in  college. 

3.  It  is  better  for  the  gifted  student  to 
find  adequate  intellectual  rewards  in  his 
secondary-school  environment  than  to  be 
artificially  transplanted  to  college  after  his 
sophomore  or  junior  year. 

4.  Relationships  can  be  developed  between 
schools  and  colleges  which  make  it  possible  for  the 
specially  prepared  student  to  be  placed  in  advanced 
work  in  college.  (Howe,  1959,  p.28) 

Based  on  the  preceding  assumptions  the  purposes  of 

the  APP  are  enrichment,  placement,  credit,  and 

acceleration : 

The  teaching  of  the  more  advanced  courses  to  the 
better  secondary  students  is  an  enrichment  of  their 
curricula-  and  an  enrichment  of  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  high  school  extending  down 
through  the  lower  years. 

Placement  is  a result  of  enrichment.  The 
proper  placement  of  students  when  they  get  to 
college  is  a necessary  concomitant  of  the  program. 

A student  who  has  done  well  in  a mature  12th  grade 
American  history  course  will  be  bored  and  restless 
if  he  repeats  the  same  material  in  the  13th  grade. 

By  "credit"  I mean  here  the  actual  granting  of 
college  semester  hours  credit  or  credit  units  for  a 
college-level  course  taken  in  high  school.  Let  me 
say  right  away  that  each  college  is  going  to  solve 
this  problem  the  way  it  wishes  to.  . . .A  good 
student  who  receives  credit  . . . will  make  good 
use  of  that  extra  time  because  he  ijs  a good  student 
and  wants  to  make  good  use  of  his  time.  In  other 
words,  in  most  cases  he  will  make  use  of  his 
released  time  to  take  more  advanced  courses.  Where 
he  fails  to  do  this,  he  may  still  be  making  good 
use  of  his  time,  but  in  ways  that  are  not  easily 
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stated  on  a transcript.  He  may  be  simply  doing  a 
great  deal  of  extra  reading. 

By  acceleration,  I mean  advanced  standing 
which  will  allow  a student  to  reduce  his  number  of 
years  in  college.  ...  A student  who  aspires  to 
college  acceleration  will  find  it  necessary  to 
establish  advanced  credits  in  three,  four,  or  five 
subjects,  a very  exceptional  feat  indeed.  (Dudley, 
1959,  pp. 173-174) 

The  College  Board  staff,  which  administers  the  APP, 
offered  courses  in  the  following  academic  areas  for  the 
1987-88  school  year:  art,  biology,  chemistry,  computer 

science,  English,  French,  German,  government  and 
politics,  history,  Latin,  mathematics,  music,  physics, 
and  Spanish,  in  May  of  1988,  27  examinations  were  given 
in  those  subject  areas  ( CEEB , 1988a). 

A Teacher's  Guide  to  AP  Courses  has  been 
published  for  each  course.  These  publications  "include 
sample  course  syllabi,  bibliographical  resources, 
suggested  study  units,  possible  textbooks,  teaching 
techniques,  and  sample  exercises"  (CEEB,  1985b,  p.  18). 

Each  course  syllabus  is  written  by  a committee  of  two 
secondary  school  teachers  currently  teaching  an  APP 
course  and  three  college  teachers  who  are  currently 
teaching  the  same  subject  to  college  students.  In 
addition,  each  year  an  Advanced  Placement  Course 
Description  is  published  for  each  subject.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  a high  school  administrator  or  faculty  to 
discover,  upon  investigation,  that  the  high  school 
program  already  includes  courses  that  would  meet  APP 
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requirements  with  very  little  curriculum  change.  "Any 
course  that  prepares  students  in  the  skills  and 
knowledge  covered  by  an  AP  Exam  is  in  reality  an  AP 
course,  regardless  of  how  it  is  labeled  in  the  school 
curriculum"  ( CEEB , 1985b,  p.3). 

The  same  committee  that  develops  the  Teacher 1 s 
Guide  and  Course  Description  for  a particular  course 
also  develops  the  examination  for  that  course  with  the 
help  of  test  specialists  from  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  ( ETS ) . This  committee  begins  to  develop  an 
examination  about  two  years  before  it  is  to  be  given. 
"The  committee  is  responsible  for  making  the  exam 
reflect  the  best  current  thinking,  scholarship, 
practices,  and  emphases  of  the  profession"  (CEEB,  1985b, 
p.  26).  After  committee  members  have  examined  and 
revised  questions  they  have  submitted,  the  ETS  staff 
assembles  a preliminary  test  for  the  committee  for 
further  analysis.  The  following  questions  are 
considered: 

What  should  we  expect  a student  to  to  with  the 
question?  What  points  should  be  given  for  various 
responses?  What  qualities  do  we  intend  to  bring 
out  by  asking  the  question?  Is  it  likly  that  the 
question  will  do  what  we  intend  it  to  do?  Does  the 
question  duplicate  what  is  accomplished  by  another 
one  on  the  exam?  (CEEB,  1985b,  p.  26) 

On  occasion,  with  some  subjects,  exam  questions  will  be 

pre-tested  on  college  freshmen  or  sophomores  and  then 

evaluated  for  revision  if  needed  (CEEB,  1985b,  p.26). 


Exams  are  scheduled  in  3-hour  blocks  and  usually 
include  a multiple  choice  section  and  essay  questions 
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(known  as  f ree-response  questions).  There  are 
differences  with  individual  exams.  For  the  history 
exams  students  are  required  to  analyze  historical 
documents  and  answer  an  essay  question  based  on  their 
interpretations  of  the  documents.  This  is  known  as  a 
"document  based  question".  For  the  studio  art  course 
the  students  are  required  to  submit  a portfolio  of  their 
work.  In  the  history  of  art  students  are  required  to 
answer  questions  based  on  the  viewing  of  color  slides. 

In  the  French  language  and  Spanish  language  exams  a 
speaking  and  listening  requirement  is  included  which 
tests  the  student's  ability  to  understand  and  speak  the 
foreign  language  ( CEEB , 1988d) . 

Students  generally  have  to  answer  50%  to  60%  of  the 
multiple  choice  questions  correctly  to  pass  the  exam. 
Guessing  is  penalized  by  subtraction  of  1/4  point  for 
incorrect  questions  with  five  answer  choices  and  1/3 
point  for  incorrect  questions  with  four  answer  choices 
(CEEB,  1988d) . 

The  course  development  and  examination  committees 
regularly  schedule  meetings  to  which  they  have  invited 
teachers  of  their  particular  subject  area  to  solicit 
their  opinions  on  the  course  and  examination.  Thus 
course  descriptions  and  examinations  are  continually 
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being  modified  and  updated.  The  regional  offices  of  the 

College  Board  also  schedule  APP  workshops  for  local  APP 

teachers  and  administrators.  Grading  of  examinations  is 

a frequently  requested  topic  ( CEEB , 1985b). 

Special  mention  needs  to  be  made  concerning  the 

grading  of  the  examinations.  Since  a substantial 

portion  of  each  exam  is  the  f ree-response  or  essay, 

reliability  had  to  be  established.  Although  differences 

occur  with  each  subject,  certain  procedures  are  followed 

to  raise  the  level  of  reliability: 

There  is  a Chief  Reader  for  each  subject  who  has 
worked  with  the  test  development  committee  to 
create  a tentative  set  of  standards  by  which  the 
answers  are  to  be  judged.  In  most  subjects  he  or 
she  is  assisted  by  Question  Leaders  and  Table 
Leaders  who  ensure  that  the  standards  are  being 
applied  consistently.  Readers  are  trained  by 
"samples"  - copies  of  actual  answers  distributed 
among  all  Readers  of  the  same  section  of  the  exam. 

The  reading  and  scoring  of  "live"  papers  does 
not  begin  until  consistency  has  been  achieved  in 
the  reading  of  the  samples  and  throughout  the 
reading,  samples  are  used  daily  at  frequent 
intervals  to  keep  the  scoring  uniform.  A constant 
check  of  random  papers  from  each  Reader  is  made  to 
further  ensure  consistent  application  for  the 
standards;  Table  or  Question  leaders  attempt  to 
correct  any  tendencies  that  would  cause  erratic 
reading.  Reading  reliability  studies  have  been 
conducted  for  all  examinations  and  continue  to  be 
conducted  as  examinations  change  extensively.  The 
final  grade  on  an  examination  is  the  composite  of 
the  score  on  the  multiple-choice  section  plus  the 
scores  given  by  the  Readers,  weighted  and  combined. 
The  total  composite  score  is  translated  by  the 
Chief  Reader  into  the  scale  used  for  reporting  the 
grades:  1 through  5(5=  extremely  well-qualified; 

4 = well  qualified;  3 = qualified;  2 = possibly 
qualified;  1 = no  recommendation).  (CEEB,  1985b, 

P • 27 ) 
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The  chief  reader  determines  the  cutting  points  and 
the  raw  score  scales  that  translate  to  the  5-point 
scale.  This  is  done  by  using  the  examiners'  objectives, 
the  reader's  experienced  judgment,  and  available  data 
(CEEB,  1988f).  These  numbers  should  not  be  equated  with 
traditional  letter  grades.  Many  "A"  students  in  high 
school  score  3s  on  their  APP  exams  and  many  "B"  and  "C" 
students  score  5s  (CEEB,  1985b).  The  College  Board 
staff  publishes  a distribution  of  candidate  grades  each 
year.  In  1988,  the  College  Board  staff  administered 
424,844  Advanced  Placement  Tests  to  292,164  students 
from  8,247  high  schools  (CEEB,  1988c). 

The  College  Board  staff  also  provides  a quadrennial 
report  on  Grading  the  Advanced  Placement  Examination  in 
each  subject  area.  It  gives  the  grading  standards  used 
at  the  annual  APP  examination  reading  and  samples  of 
student  answers  graded  according  to  the  standards  (CEEB, 
1988f ) . 

It  is  of  course  entirely  up  to  the  individual 
college  faculties  how  they  interpret  these  grades.  The 
awarding  of  placement  or  credit  varies  with  each 
college  and  often  among  departments  within  colleges. 

The  College  Board  staff  publishes  a list  of  colleges  and 
universities  where  placement  or  credit  may  be  awarded  in 
each  AP  Course  Description  Booklet  and  in  their  College 


Handbook.  More  specific  information  regarding  placement 
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and  credit  can  be  found  in  a computer  software  system 
called  The  Advanced  Placement  Explorer.  Listed  in 
Sophomore  Standing  through  the  Advanced  Placement 
Program  are  those  colleges  and  universities  where 
sophomore  standing  (a  full  college  year  credit)  may  be 
awarded  for  those  students  with  qualifying  grades  in  a 
specified  number  of  AP  courses  ( CEEB , 1988e) . 

Grades  are  normally  reported  to  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  July  and  then  sent  to  the  students  and 
their  high  schools.  APP  grades  are  cumulative;  all 
grades  are  reported  each  July.  Grades  cannot  be 
reported  to  colleges  and  universities  without  the 
authorization  of  the  student.  Only  the  final  grade  is 
issued;  subscores  are  not  available  to  anyone  (CEEB, 

1988d) . 

Grades  may  be  suppressed;  that  is,  a student  may 
ask  that  any  or  all  of  his/her  grades  not  be  released  to 
a college.  This  request  must  be  received  by  June  15  of 
the  year  in  which  the  student  takes  the  examination.  By 
written  request,  a student  may  have  his/her  grades 
released  at  a later  date.  Grades  are  kept  indefinitely 
by  the  APP.  A student  may  also  cancel  a grade  if  the 
request  is  received  by  June  15  of  the  year  in  which  the 
examination  is  taken.  However,  once  an  examination  is 
cancelled  it  is  permanently  deleted  from  the  APP's 
records  (CEEB,  1988d) . 
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Only  the  multiple  choice  portion  of  an  exam  may  be 
rescored.  The  free  response  section  is  not  regraded. 
The  request  for  rescoring  must  be  made  within  one  year 
after  the  examination  was  taken  ( CEEB , 1988d) . 

Students'  Views  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Program 


Leaders  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools  have  used 

the  APP  since  its  beginning  in  1955.  In  1957,  they 

began  a study  of  their  current  and  former  APP  students 

that  lasted  over  a 3-year  period.  Among  their  former 

students  they  found  overwhelmingly  favorable  attitudes 

concerning  their  APP  experiences: 

Only  two  percent  of  the  total  group  expressed  a 
belief  that  they  had  benefited  very  little  from 
their  advanced  placement  experience.  Only  four 
students  out  of  the  226  total  indicated  they  would 
not  again  participate  in  the  Program  if  they  had  it 
to  do  over  again 

While  these  former  participants  were,  on  the 
whole,  enthusiastic  about  the  Program,  they  offered 
the  following  constructive  suggestions  and 
criticisms:  advanced  placement  classes  should  be 

offered  in  more  high  school  subjects;  more  writing 
should  be  required  in  English  classes;  more 
colleges  and  universities  should  recognize  and 
reward  advanced  placement  achievement  and  there 
should  be  more  and  better  qualified  teachers  for 
advanced  placement  classes.  (Ralston,  1962,  p.560) 

In  1966-67,  Casserly,  a senior  research  assistant 
at  Educational  Testing  Service,  conducted  a major  study 
of  APP  students  from  252  secondary  schools  at  20 
colleges  in  the  United  States.  She  asked  more  than  350 
college  students  above  the  freshmen  level  and  50 
freshmen  who  were  APP  graduates  to  evaluate  how  the  APP 
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helped  them  in  high  school  and  college.  These  were 

individual  interviews  that  lasted  from  1 to  1.5  hours. 

We  were  not  looking  for  data  that  could  be  easily 
quantified  and  treated  statistically.  ...  We  were 
interested  in  patterns  of  responses  common  to 
groups  of  students,  and  in  exploring  how  these 
responses  were  related  to  experiences  in  secondary 
school  and  college.  . . . (Casserly,  1968,  p.  4) 

"More  than  90  percent  of  the  students  who  prepared 

for  the  APP  Examinations  in  what  they  considered  truly 

college-level  courses  ranked  them  as  the  most  valuable 

in  secondary  school"  (Casserly,  1968,  p.3).  Casserly 

(1968)  believed  that  the  students  were  reacting  to 

several  variables:  (a)  the  content  of  other  courses, 

(b)  the  objectives  of  other  courses,  and  (c)  the 

teacher's  orientation  to  other  courses  as  demonstrated 

by  his/her  methods  of  presentation  of  material  and  what 

he/she  expected  from  his/her  students.  Of  these 

variables  she  ranked  that  of  the  teacher  as  the  most 

important  factor.  "Over  and  over  I heard  students  say. 

It  wouldn't  matter  what  subject  he  taught,  I'd  have 

jumped  at  the  chance  to  take  it.  He  was  the  best 

teacher  in  the  school" ( Casserly , 1968,  p.  3). 

Casserly  (1968)  was  of  the  opinion  that  there  were 

three  main  attributes  that  made  an  APP  teacher  "great": 

1.  First  he  has  an  infectious  enthusiasm  for 
the  broad  area  in  which  a specific  course  falls. 
This  means  he  can  communicate  the  relationship  of  a 
particular  course  to  the  larger  discipline  and  its 
relevance  to  other  fields,  and  sometimes  to  the 
largest  one-  the  human  condition.  Since  he  can  do 
this  he  can  in  most  cases,  communicate  the 
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relationship  of  the  tasks  he  requires  of  his 
students  to  the  objectives  of  the  course. 

2.  Second  he  demands  a great  deal  of 
competency  of  himself  and  of  his  students.  He  is 
continually  increasing  his  own  knowledge  and  skills 
and  frequently  expects  students  to  do  more  at  a 
higher  level  than  they  think  is  possible,  until 
they  have  tried  it.  This  does  not  mean  the  teacher 
sets  unrealistic  standards  that  turn  his  students 
into  nervous  wrecks.  (There  are  often  many  levels 
and  qualities  in  a single  AP  class  as  well  as  in 
the  school  at  large.)  Nor  do  students  report  that 
he  is  always  a "nice  guy"  or  "good  Joe." 

"My  teacher  was  a real  bastard  ...  I mean  he 
couldn't  get  along  with  any  of  the  other  faculty  or 
anybody  . . . but  when  we  left  his  course  we  knew 
how  to  attack  a poem  . . . and  put  together  a 
paper.  He  was  sometimes  capricious,  or  so  we 
thought,  but  one  thing  he  was  inflexible  about 
...  he  never  let  us  get  away  with  a shabby 
thought . " 

3.  Third,  this  teacher  is  not  threatened  by 
students  who  are  brighter  than  he  is.  He  can 
admit,  without  loss  of  ego  or  being  overawed,  that 
a student  may  be  beyond  him  in  a particular  area 
or,  indeed,  shows  more  academic  potential  in  all 
areas  than  he  himself  has  demonstrated.  A college 
senior  speaks  about  his  AP  biology  teacher's 
treatment  of  a fellow  student,  who  was  already  in 
medical  school  at  the  time  of  this  comment. 

"For  the  rest  of  us  the  course  was  hard  going,  but 
for  him  it  was  nothing  at  all.  He  was  already 
reading  advanced  papers  in  cytology  and  was  always 
asking  Doc  questions  we  didn't  even  understand  and 
Doc  couldn't  answer.  Doc  would  smile  and  say,  'I 
don't  know  the  answer  Son,  I've  never  even  seen  an 
electron  microscope.  But  if  you  take  over  more  of 
the  lab  work.  I'll  have  more  time  to  read  and  will 
try  to  find  out.  And  be  sure  to  add  that  to  the 
list  of  questions  I haven't  answered  yet.  And  when 
you  graduate,  you  take  the  ones  remaining  on  that 
list  to  college  with  you  and  write  me  the  answers 
when  you  get  them. ' We  dedicated  the  yearbook  to 
him  our  year  for  his  humility  and  humor. " (pp. 3-4) 

Due  to  previous  research,  Casserly  (1968)  was 

concerned  about  the  amount  of  time  students  had  to 
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spend  on  APP  courses.  "Did  they  have  to  give  up  any 
extracurricular  or  outside  activities  such  as  part-time 
jobs  or  community  interests  in  order  to  participate"  (p. 
5).  only  four  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Many 
students  instead  commented  on  the  workload  of  the 
teacher.  "Nearly  a quarter  of  these  dedicated  souls  met 
with  their  classes  outside  of  school  hours,  before  or 
after  school,  on  Saturday  mornings,  and  even  Sunday 
evenings"  (Casserly,  1968,  p.5). 

Students  named  the  following  specific  skills  and 
attitudes  that  they  had  learned  in  APP  courses:  to 

read  critically  and  quickly,  to  write  effectively,  and 
to  set  up  and  carry  out  research.  The  following  quotes 
illustrate  the  students'  feelings  on  what  they  had 
learned  to  do: 

You  were  dead  if  you  couldn't  get  through  three 
books  a week.  It  meant  you  had  to  learn  what  to 
peruse  and  what  to  skip  over. 

It  was  the  first  course  in  which  I had  to  back 
up  what  I said  . . . you  know,  the  way  I felt  or 
the  stance  I took  . . . with  illustrations  from  the 
text . 


It's  a lot  different  learning  that  so-and-so 
discovered  such-and-such  in  1902  and  reading 
William  Beaumont's  diary  of  his  experiments  on 
Alexis  St.  Martin.  Or  Madame  Curie's  diary.  I 
mean  you  get  a feeling  of  the  frustration  and  agony 
involved  in  experimental  research.  It  makes  you  a 
lot  more  careful  in  the  lab  and  more  patient  when 
things  don't  turn  out  the  first  time  around. 
(Casserly,  1968,  p.  6) 

The  ability  to  read  critically  and  to  absorb  great 
quantities  of  material  quickly,  to  write  effectively,  to 
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attack  and  carry  out  problems,  and  to  put  a paper 
together,  are  skills  and  attitudes  fostered  in  every 
school  system.  Casserly  reported  that  these  skills  and 
attitudes  were  learned  almost  entirely  in  APP  courses. 
She  believed  that  student  motivation  was  due  to  the  APP 
teacher's  attitude  and  "to  the  emphasis  in  the  course 
which  is  seen  as  an  extension  of  these  attitudes" 
(Casserly,  1968,  p.6). 

Casserly  was  also  interested  in  the  students' 
transition  to  college  and  collected  data  on  those 
students  who  received  some  type  of  recognition  for  their 
APP  work.  Ninety  percent  of  the  students  granted 
placement  reported  that  they  were  well  prepared.  "Many 
of  the  students  found  they  were  better  prepared  than 
their  non-APP  classmates  and  their  evaluation  is 
validated  by  the  fact  that  over  80%  of  them  earned  honor 
grades"  (Casserly,  1968,  p.  11). 

While  not  granted  placement  (not  placed  a full 
course  ahead) , some  APP  students  found  themselves  in 
honors  courses.  These  students  reported  that  the 
quality  of  teaching  in  the  honors'  courses  was  better 
than  that  in  the  regular  courses  of  their  classmates 
( Casserly,  1968 ) . 

Those  students  granted  credit  were  also  very 
positive  about  their  college  experience.  Casserly 
(1968)  attributed  their  "upbeat"  attitude  in  large  part 
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to  the  fact  that  these  students  "had  enjoyed  greater 
latitude  in  planning  their  courses  of  study,  and 
relieved  of  some  distribution  requirements,  had  taken 
more  varied  programs  than  would  have  been  otherwise 
possible"  (p. 11 ) . 

Some  students  used  their  credits  to  reduce  their 
freshmen  course  load,  which  made  it  easier  for  them  to 
adjust  to  college  life.  Later  on  many  students  used 
their  credits  to  take  the  place  of  courses  not  completed 
for  a variety  of  reasons.  Some  students  even  took  time 
off  from  college  at  critical  points  in  their  life  and 
yet  were  still  able  to  graduate  on  schedule  (Casserly, 
1968)  . 

A number  of  students  were  given  sophomore  status 

for  their  APP  work.  "All  were  doing  well  academically 

and  reported  no  significant  problems  either  socially  or 

intellectually  as  a result  of  skipping  their  entire 

freshman  year"  (Casserly,  1968,  p.ll).  There  were  other 

pluses  as  well,  such  as  exempting  physical  education 

courses  and  being  allowed  later  curfew  hours.  Also, 

many  of  these  students  were  able  to  go  on  to  a year  of 

graduate  study,  expand  their  undergraduate  course 

experience,  or  have  a double  major  (Casserly,  1968). 

When  one  looks  at  all  those  students  who  received 
some  sort  of  recognition  for  their  AP  work,  it  is 
clear  that  as  a group  they  are  far  more  satisfied 
with  their  intellectual  and  social  experiences  at 
college  than  are  those  for  whom  there  were  no 
special  provisions.  From  the  students'  comments  it 
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strongly  appears  that  a crisp,  rational  AP  policy 
is  one  of  many  factors  that  indicate  to  them  that 
the  college's  primary  goal  is  to  serve  its 
students.  (Casserly,  1968,  p.ll) 

Casserly  was  also  concerned  with  how  the  APP 

affected  students'  later  decisions  concerning  major, 

graduate  plans,  and  career.  She  found  that  a majority 

of  the  students  she  interviewed  were  involved  in 

community  and  service  work  both  on  and  off  campus. 

The  point  is  that  nearly  all  of  the  students  to 
whom  I spoke  were  involved  in  some  way  with  their 
culture-  trying  to  improve  and  enrich  it,  or  at 
least  to  understand  it.  Almost  none  of  them  were 
militantly  rejecting  it  or  withdrawing  from  it.  In 
general,  resident  students  of  colleges  that  awarded 
them  proper  placement  and  afforded  them  flexible 
curriculums  were  most  apt  to  be  actively  involved 
in  the  larger  social  issues,  both  on  the  local 
campus  and  in  the  larger  society.  (Casserly, 
1968/69,  p.  13) 

Almost  half  the  students  in  Casserly' s study  were 
majoring  in  an  area  "closely  identified  with  one  of 
their  AP  courses"  (Casserly,  1968/69,  p.  14).  For 
example,  many  students  who  had  taken  American  history  or 
European  history  in  the  APP  had  majored  in  law, 
political  science,  economics,  and  so  forth. 

Nearly  four-fifths  of  the  students  Casserly 
(1968/69)  contacted  were  planning  on  graduate  work  or 
were  already  in  graduate  school . This  did  not  surprise 
Casserly: 

These  clever,  ambitious,  academically  oriented 
people  had,  in  secondary  school,  been  attracted  and 
admitted  to  competitive  colleges  and  large 
universities  where,  with  other  students  like 
themselves,  their  personal  qualities  and  new 
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environments  had  led  them  to  consider  further 
training  for  careers  in  the  growing  number  of 
"learned  professions . " (p.  14) 

Casserly  (1986)  conducted  another  large  scale 

interview  study  of  previous  APP  students  who  had  entered 

college  in  1982.  The  APP  staff  wanted  to  determine  if 

they  were  continuing  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  student 

clientele.  A sample  of  institutions  were  chosen  from 

the  various  College  Board  regions  by  the  volume  of  APP 

activity  in  that  particular  area.  Volume  was  determined 

by  the  number  of  APP  candidates  presented  for  the  exams 

and  the  number  of  candidates  accepted  within  each 

College  Board  region.  Students  were  interviewed  in  the 

1983-84  school  year.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 

students  interviewed  were  sophomores  and  one-third  were 

juniors . 

Casserly  wanted  to  compare  APP  students  with  their 

non-APP  counterparts,  however,  there  were  many  problems 

in  obtaining  comparative  data.  Consequently,  she 

reduced  her  study  to  a single-weighted  statistic  for 

each  APP  examination  at  each  institution. 

The  following  is  an  explanation  of  that  statistic. 
For  each  advanced  course  that  an  AP  student  had 
been  placed  in  as  a result  of  his  or  her 
performance  on  an  AP  examination  I:  a)  subtracted 

the  mean  end-of-course  grade  earned  by  non-AP 
students  from  the  mean  end-of-course  grade  earned 
by  AP  students  in  the  course,  deriving  a difference 
between  the  two  (generally  a positive  number  like 
.17  or  .44);  b)  weighted  each  difference  by  first 
multiplying  it  by  the  number  of  AP  grades  that 
contributed  to  its  derivation;  c)  for  each  AP 
Examination  (which  may  have  led  to  placement  in 
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one  or  many  courses),  I derived  (if  possible)  a 
weighted  difference  between  AP  and  non-AP  grades  by 
adding  the  products  obtained  in  the  second  step) 
and  then  dividing  that  sum  by  the  total  number  of 
AP  grades  that  it  contained.  (Casserly,  1986,  p.6) 

Recognizing  that  her  comparison  of  APP  students  and 

non-APP  students  was  somewhat  crude,  Casserly  still 

believed  that  her  statistics  "demonstrate  that,  whatever 

the  experience  with  AP  candidates  of  individual 

departments  within  the  participating  colleges, 

collectively  AP  students  on  these  campuses  have  done 

quite  well  (Casserly,  1986,  p.  6). 

A few  students  in  the  1982-83  study  refused  credit 

or  placement  either  from  a lack  of  confidence  or  a 

desire  for  a higher  grade  point  average  and  repeated  an 

introductory  course.  They  indicated  to  Casserly  that 

they  regretted  it  as  a waste  of  their  time. 

In  addition,  some  students  indicated  that  there 

were  certain  non-academic  benefits  that  were  available 

as  a result  of  taking  APP  courses.  The  non-academic 

benefits  listed  were  better  classes,  better  housing,  and 

better  tickets  to  the  football  games. 

Students  also  reported  that  there  were  advantages 

to  taking  APP  courses  in  high  school: 

I had  all  the  best  teachers  (three  qualifying  AP 
examinations) . 

Taking  AP  courses  in  high  school  was  like 
deciding  to  come  here  to  college.  I'm  a runner- 
good  enough  to  be  the  very  best  in  lots  of  colleges 
that  wanted  me.  But  I thought,  if  I go  somewhere 
where  I'd  already  be  the  best  I'd  never  stretch  and 
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know  how  good  I could  be.  Here  I'm  part  of  a 
world-class  team  and  I'm  much  better  than  I was 
(three  qualifying  AP  examinations). 

It  was  great  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
serious  students  in  my  high  school,  it  really 
boosted  my  self-esteem  (two  qualifying  AP 
examinations).  (Casserly,  1986,  p.  7) 

Casserly  (1986)  asked  the  students  if  they  had  any 

suggestions  for  the  College  Board  staff  concerning  APP 

courses : 

So  the  College  Board  wants  to  know  what  I think?  I 
think  it's  unjust.  Do  you  know  there  are  kids  in 
my  dorm  that  never  even  heard  of  AP  before  they 
came  to  college?  The  College  Board  should  insist 
that  all  schools  offer  AP. 

Well,  somebody's  not  doing  their  job.  I mean 
the  College  Board  should  legislate  that  schools 
offer  AP . I came  here  with  credit  for  five  AP's 
and  am  now  a second-semester  junior  with  double 
majors  in  poli  sci  and  Russian  literature.  Could  I 
be  doing  this  without  AP?  Of  course  not.  But 
there  are  lots  of  students  who  are  just  as  bright 
as  I am.  Brighter!  And  they're  slogging  along  and 
it  isn't  fair.  . . . (Casserly,  1986,  p.  7) 

Casserly  (1986)  concluded  that  while  the  students  had 

some  misconceptions  about  the  power  of  the  College 

Board,  they  had  no  doubts  about  their  positive 

experiences  with  the  APP. 

As  a result  of  her  study,  Casserly  suggested  an  APP 

coordinator  on  the  college  campus  for  those  institutions 

serious  about  the  APP  and  their  APP  students. 

The  strongly  positive  comments  of  the  AP  students 
and  the  equally  positive  nature  of  their 
performance  at  college  leave  me  convinced  that  the 
Program  is  well  worth  a college's  serious 
collaborative  attention.  Through  such  deliberate 
participation  a college  can  encourage  the  Program's 
growth  in  current  AP  schools  and  into  new  ones  as 
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well,  it  can  attract  the  strong  persistent  students 
characteristic  of  the  Program,  it  can  keep  its 
elementary  courses  appropriately  introductory  in 
nature  by  facilitating  the  advanced  placement  of 
qualified  students,  in  short  it  can  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  a reasoned  system  of  curricular 
articulation  with  the  secondary  schools  from  which 
it  draws  its  stronger  students.  (Casserly,  1986, 

P.  13) 

The  staff  of  the  Mesa  Public  School  District  in 

Arizona  attempted  a survey  somewhat  similar  to 

Casserly' s to  determine  the  attitudes  of  their  former 

students  toward  their  experience  in  the  APP,  to  see  if 

they  had  received  credit  for  their  APP  courses  in 

college,  and  to  ask  for  suggestions  for  improvement  of 

the  program.  The  responses  of  these  students  were  much 

like  the  responses  Casserly  received: 

Former  A/P  students  felt  most  strongly  about  three 
questions  with  over  90%  of  the  students  strongly 
agreeing  and  agreeing  with  the  statements,  "A/P 
classes  were  a valuable  experience;"  "A/P  classes 
were  more  interesting  than  other  classes;"  and  "A/P 
classes  were  more  challenging  that  other  classes." 
The  two  statements  receiving  the  largest  percentage 
of  disagree/strongly-disagree  responses  were 
• • • , "I  was  overworked  in  A/P  classes,"  78%  of 
the  students  strongly  disagreed  or  disagreed  with 
the  statement  and  . . . , "A/P  classes  prevented  me 
form  participating  in  other  school  activities," 
with  80%  of  the  students  strongly  disagreeing  or 
disagreeing  with  this  item.  (Troidl  & DeGracie, 
1984,  p.  26) 

These  same  students  were  somewhat  divided  as  to 
whether  or  not  APP  courses  enabled  them  to  skip  some 
college  work. 

They  did  agree,  however,  over  70%  agreeing,  that 
they  should  have  taken  more  A/P  classes  and  that 
more  A/P  classes  should  have  been  offered.  They 
did  not  feel,  78%,  that  the  extra  work  in  A/P 
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classes  was  a deterrent  to  participating  in  extra 
curricular  activities,  and  they  strongly  agreed, 
88%,  that  the  A/P  classes  helped  in  their 
preparation  for  college  work.  (Troidl  & DeGracie, 
1984,  p.  26) 


Benefits  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  for  Students 


According  to  publications  of  the  College  Board, 

many  researchers  have  studied  the  success  of  APP 

students  in  their  college  work.  According  to  a 1985 

publication  by  Haag  (1985b),  Director  of  the  College 

Board  Advanced  Placement  Program  for  the  Educational 

Testing  Service,  studies  show  that  no  mattter  what 

criteria  of  success  are  used,  APP  students  are  quite 

successful  in  college.  These  findings  may  be  summarized 

with  the  following  statements: 

1.  Between  70%  and  80%  of  the  APP  students  who 

took  advanced  courses  in  college  earned  an  "A"  or  "B" 

and  98%  passed  the  course  successfully  even  when 

compared  to  equally  gifted  non-APP  students  who  had 

taken  the  introductory  course  (Haag,  1985b) . For 

example,  according  to  Bergeson  (1967), 

critics  of  the  program  [APP],  therefore,  who  base 
their  objections  on  the  assumption  that  skipping 
preliminary  courses  in  a subject  field  will 
necessarily  result  in  lower-than-expected  academic 
performance  in  subsequent  courses,  would  not  be 
supported  by  these  findings.  The  results  of  this 
study  also  would  not  support  the  apprehensions  of 
many  academically  talented  students  who  resist 
participation  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  for 
fear  that  acceleration  would  result  in  lower  grades 
in  the  more  advanced  courses,  (p.367) 
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2.  APP  students  have  a higher  grade  point  average 

than  other  students  for  all  subjects  and  are  more  likely 

to  graduate  with  honors  (Haag,  1985b).  An  earlier 

study  by  Chamberlain,  Pugh,  and  Schellhammer  (1978) 

supported  Haag's  contention.  They  compared  the 

achievement  of  APP  and  non-APP  students  of  equal  ability 

over  4 years  of  undergraduate  study.  Achievement  was 

measured  in  terms  of  hours  completed  per  semester, 

proportion  of  junior  and  above  level  course  hours,  and 

cumulative  grade  point  average. 

In  summary,  the  AP  student  performed  better  than 
the  Non-AP  student  on  all  three  measures.  The 
average  AP  student  completed  the  equivalent  of 
almost  a full  semester  of  course  work  more  than  the 
NON-AP  student,  took  the  equivalent  of  one  to  two 
more  courses  at  the  junior  and  above  course  level 
and  had  a higher  grade  point  average  at  the  same 
time . 

It  may  be  concluded  from  the  evidence 
presented  that  the  Advanced  Placement  Program 
continues  to  play  a role  in  the  academic  progress 
of  students  throughout  the  undergraduate  years. 

(pp.  199-200) 

3.  "College  admission  committees  and  college 
admission  officers  in  their  search  for  the  difference 
between  the  really  outstanding  matriculants  and  the 
others  are  apt  to  give  preference  to  students  coming 
forward  with  one  or  more  AP  courses  behind  them"  (Jones, 
1975,  p.  66).  Some  college  admissions  officers  look 
at  all  APP  candidates  regardless  of  the  grade  earned  on 
the  examination.  "It  appears  that  AP  candidates  have  an 
edge  over  non-AP  students,  even  those  from  the  same 
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secondary  schools,  in  their  grades  in  the  AP  subject 
area  and  in  their  general  grade  point  averages"  (Haag, 
1985b,  p.  1).  Haag  (1985a)  has  encouraged  college 
personnel  to  look  at  lower  scores  (below  a 4).  Validity 
studies  conducted  in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s  by 
College  Board  officials  have  shown  that  examination 
grades  do  not  necessarily  reflect  knowledge  and  ability 
to  do  well  in  college: 

The  data  from  the  validity  studies  confirm  that 
high  standards  of  grading  have  been  maintained  in 
the  Advanced  Placement  Program.  For  example  AP 
candidates  with  grades  of  3 are  more  comparable  to 
college  students  receiving  B,  while  an  AP  grade  of 
4 most  often  is  similar  to  a college  A.  It  appears 
that  in  many  subjects  an  AP  grade  of  2 most  often 
corresponds  to  a grade  of  C at  college;  this  fact 
suggests  that  AP  candidates  with  grades  of  2 should 
be  given  special  consideration  to  make  certain  they 
are  appropriately  placed  and  credited  for  their 
achievement.  (Haag,  1985a,  p.2) 

Bergeson  (1968),  conducted  a study  to  examine  the 
relationship  between  examination  scores  and  academic 
success.  He  found  that  contrary  to  expectation  low 
scores  on  the  examination  did  not  result  in  low  grades 
in  that  same  field  in  college.  "Students  who  received 
examination  scores  of  ' 2 ' obtained  a greater  proportion 
of  A's  and  a smaller  proportion  of  C's  than  did  students 
who  received  '4's.'  No  student  who  scored  a '2'  or  a 
'4'  received  a D or  an  F"  (p.103). 

4.  "The  same  tests  that  are  given  to  students  of 
the  Advanced  Placement  Program  are  given  each  year  to 
representative  groups  of  college  freshmen.  The  schools 
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have  always  outscored  the  colleges  on  these  tests" 

(Angerman,  1958,  p.51).  Validity  studies  conducted  by 

College  Board  staff  from  1974  through  1980  have  also 

supported  the  claim  that  APP  students  outscore  college 

freshmen  when  both  are  given  the  same  APP  examination: 

In  each  comparison  Advanced  Placement  candidates 
performed  at  a higher  level  than  the  college 
students  on  the  AP  Examinations.  However,  it  was 
evident  that  a greater  percentage  of  college 
students  received  high  grades  in  their  courses  than 
did  the  slightly  superior  group  of  AP  students  on 
the  AP  Examinations.  . . . The  results  of  the 
studies  suggest  that  it  is  easier  for  college 
students  to  receive  a C or  higher  than  for  the 
slightly  superior  group  of  AP  candidates  to  receive 
a grade  of  3 or  higher.  (Haag,  1985a,  p.  1) 

In  1985,  the  College  Board  staff  had  an  independent 

research  firm  conduct  a national  survey  of  teachers  of 

APP  courses  to  determine  their  feelings  about  the  APP. 

Teachers  saw  the  following  benefits  of  the  program  for 

their  students: 

1.  An  increase  in  the  students'  abilities  to 
analyze  and  synthesize  information  (71%). 

2.  An  increase  in  the  students'  abilities  to 
express  themselves  orally  and  in  writing  (47%) . 

3.  An  improvement  in  the  the  students'  study, 
research,  and  planning  skills  (45%). 

4.  An  increase  in  the  students'  interest  in 
learning  (26%). 

5.  An  increase  in  the  students'  self-confidence 


(23%) . 
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6.  An  introduction  to  the  demands  of  college  (58%) 
( CEEB , 1985a). 

Fourteen  percent  of  all  teachers  listed  an  increase 
in  the  students'  self-confidence  as  the  most  important 
benefit  of  the  APP.  Furthermore  "54%  of  all  AP  teachers 
[in  the  survey]  strongly  believe  that  AP  students  tend 
to  do  better  in  college  than  similar  students  who  do  not 
take  AP  courses,  the  percentage  increases  for  teachers 
in  schools  with  large  minority  enrollments"  (CEEB, 

1985a,  p.  3) . 


Advantages  of  the  Advanced  Placement 
Program  for  Colleges 


College  professors  have  complained  that  the  number 

of  students  who  are  not  adequately  prepared  for  college 

has  grown  (Herbert,  1983). 

Inadequately  prepared  students  further  complicate 
an  institution's  enrollment  difficulties  by  often 
leaving  college  long  before  completing  a degree. 
Morever,  while  in  college  they  divert  scarce 
college  resources  into  the  costly  and  uncongenial 
work  of  remediation.  Under  these  circumstances, 
colleges  have  a clear  interest  in  increasing  the 
proportion  of  high  school  graduates  who  are 
adequately  prepared  for  college  work.  (Herbert, 
1983,  pp.  2-3) 

Thus,  college  leaders  certainly  have  an  interest  in 
supporting  the  APP.  "Advanced  Placement  students  are  a 
desirable  and  highly  prized  applicant  pool.  They  enter 
college  better  prepared  for,  and  more  realistic  about. 
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the  intellectual  demands  of  college  curriculums"  (Alpern 
& Laurent,  1985,  p.  25). 

A strong  advocate  of  the  APP,  one  professor  has 
written : 

Wherever  I have  been  I have  actively  recruited 
Advanced  Placement  students  because  I believe  that, 
as  a group,  they  represent  a gifted  and  highly 
motivated-  and  a most  fortunate-  segment  of  our 
entering  freshman  class.  . . . Stated  baldly,  in 
those  disciplines  in  which  I am  qualified  to  judge, 
a score  of  5 or  4 and  at  times  a 3 on  an  Advanced 
Placement  Examination  represents  exceptional 
mastery  of  the  intellectual  content  of  the 
corresponding  college  course  and  an  uncommonly 
rigorous  preparation  for  subsequent  courses.  . . . 

Substantial  Advanced  Placement  credit  is,  I 
believe,  an  excellent  predictor  of  success  in 
college.  . . . Significant  numbers  of  students  who 
have  earned  Advanced  Placement  credit  serve  to 
leaven  the  entering  class  of  any  college  or 
university.  (Vanderwerf,  1980,  p.23) 

Parents  are  elated  about  the  economic  savings  that 

the  APP  can  provide  where  college  faculties  grant  credit 

or  advanced  placement  to  APP  candidates. 

From  the  parent's  [sic]  point  of  view,  AP  gives  a 
headstart  to  their  able  students,  a head  start  on 
the  college  curriculum  as  well  as  credit. 

Therefore,  AP  can  produce  tangible  savings  in  both 
time  and  money  and  a real  potential  to  enter  the 
job  market  or  graduate  study  earlier  and  thus 
attain  earned  income  up  to  a year  sooner.  (Marland, 
1975,  p.  39) 

However,  many  college  leaders  have  expressed 
concern  about  losing  tuition  money  by  accepting  APP 
credit.  "It  is  one  thing  for  a faculty  member  to 
ascertain  the  educational  viability  of  credit  by 
examination  [such  as  the  APP]  in  a philosophical  sense. 
It  is  quite  another  matter  if  the  faculty  member 
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believes  a major  acceptance  of  such  credits  might 
decrease  courses  taken  on  campus  to  the  extent  that  the 
size  of  the  faculty  is  reduced"  (Kennamer,  1980,  p. 

146)  . 

However,  Chamberlain,  Pugh,  and  Schellhammer  (1978) 
have  contended  that  APP  students  who  have  been  granted 
credit  complete  more  overall  course  hours  and  more 
junior  and  above  level  course  hours  than  their  non-APP 
counterparts.  "The  average  AP  student  completed  the 
equivalent  of  almost  a full  semester  of  course  work  more 
than  the  non-AP  student,  [and]  took  the  equivalent  of 
one  to  two  more  courses  at  the  junior  and  above  course 
level"  (Chamberlain,  Pugh,  & Schellhammer,  1978,  p. 

200)  . 

Casserly  (1968)  found  that  four-fifths  of  the 
students  interviewed  were  in  graduate  school  or  were 
planning  on  entering  graduate  school.  There  was  no 
apparent  rush  to  exit  college  early. 

Concerned  about  the  possibility  of  faculty 
retrenchments  due  to  granting  credit,  an  Oregon  State 
University  team  did  a study  comparing  the  mean  number  of 
college  credits  earned  by  APP  students  and  a matched 
group  of  non-APP  high  achievers.  The  results  indicated 
that  college  administrators  were  not  losing  tuition 
money  because  of  APP  credits  (LeMay,  1985). 
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Although  a student  might  be  able  to  shorten  his/her 
college  program,  acceleration  is  not  the  prime  purpose 
of  the  APP.  "Its  main  objective  is  to  provide  the 
intellectual  impetus  to  keep  mental  powers  from  idling 
at  a critical  period  in  their  growth"  (Howe,  1959, 

P • 29  ) . 


Impact  of  the  Advanced  Placement  Program 
on  the  High  School 

"An  Advanced  Placement  Program  is  a wide-spreading 
catalyst  within  the  school.  Not  only  are  the  teachers 
and  students  directly  enrolled  in  the  Program  affected, 
but  the  intellectual  tone  carries  over  to  the  rest  of 
the  school  as  well"  (Jones,  1975,  p.  64). 

Ninety-two  percent  of  teachers  who  took  part  in  the 
1985  College  Board  survey  of  APP  teachers  said  that  APP 
courses  increased  teachers'  interest,  motivation,  and 
enthusiasm  for  teaching.  More  than  80%  felt  that  APP 
courses  improved  teachers'  morale,  dedication,  and 
professionalism.  Ninety-seven  percent  of  these  same 
teachers  also  indicated  satisfaction  with  teaching  as  a 
profession  and  9 out  of  10  said  that  APP  courses  played 
an  important  part  in  that  satisfaction  ( CEEB , 1985a). 

"Advanced  Placement  encourages  high  school  teachers 
to  keep  their  intellectual  fires  burning.  They  must 
keep  abreast  of  recent  scholarship  in  their  fields. 
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diversify  instruction,  and  improve  their  testing 
techniques"  (Alpern  & Laurent,  1985,  p.  24). 

This  uplifting  of  teacher  morale  has  led  to 
improved  teaching  methods  that  extend  to  non-APP 
subjects  as  well: 

Frequently  overlooked  by  those  who  view  advanced 
placement  programs  as  benefiting  the  selected 
minority  is  the  fact  that  AP  raises  the 
instructional  level  in  related  courses.  Advanced 
Placement  has  a salutory  effect  upon  the  level  of 
instruction  provided  to  all  other  students  in  the 
department,  for  it  forces  teachers  to  get  out  of 
their  ruts,  to  depart  from  traditional,  outmoded 
techniques . Instructors  are  forced  to  become  more 
rigorous  and  thorough  in  their  application  of 
principles,  concepts,  and  facts,  to  become  aware  of 
new  approaches,  to  develop  a broader  understanding 
of  how  materials  in  one  course  may  be  related  to 
other  subjects.  . . . Finally,  student  morale  is 
raised  since,  teachers  of  these  courses  are 
enthusiastic.  Pupils  desire  to  enroll  in  courses 
taught  by  competent,  interesting  teachers.  (Evans, 
1962,  p.  228) 

The  demands  in  time  and  effort  on  an  APP  teacher 

are  great.  APP  teachers  have  asserted  that  they  have 

never  worked  so  hard  in  their  professional  life,  yet 

they  have  refused  to  quit  teaching  APP  courses  (Fenton, 

1961).  Casserly  described  the  characteristics  of 

successful  APP  teachers  as  seen  by  APP  students: 

They  have  an  infectious  enthusiasm  for  the  broad 
area  in  which  a specific  course  falls  and  can 
communicate  the  relationship  of  a particular  course 
to  the  larger  discipline.  . . . They  demand  a great 
deal  of  competency  from  themselves  and  their 
students;  they  are  continually  increasing  their 
own  knowledge  and  skills  and  frequently  expect 
students  to  do  more  than  those  students  think  is 
possible  until  they  have  tried  it.  . . . These 
teachers  are  not  threatened  by  students  who  are 
brighter  than  they  are.  They  can  admit  that  a 
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student  may  have  greater  knowledge  in  a particular 
area  or,  indeed,  shows  more  academic  potential  in 
all  areas  than  they  themselves  have  demonstrated. 
(Casserly,  1968,  p.4) 

Administrators  have  said  many  good  things  about 

the  qualities  of  APP  teachers.  Marland  (1975)  has 

offered  the  following  advice  to  high  school 

administrators  concerning  APP  teachers: 

It  might  reassure  you  to  know  that  nowhere  in 
teaching  have  I found  more  zealous  teacher 
advocates  than  those  who  have  actually  taught  AP 
courses,  or  those  who  have  participated  on  the 
committees  and  in  the  readings.  They  are  a breed 
apart,  and  I commend  to  you  the  experience  of 
discovering,  joining,  and  nurturing  this  breed. 
(Marland,  1975,  p.  39) 

Bringing  together  the  bright,  ambitious  student 
with  the  bright,  ambitious  teacher  has  resulted  in 
intellectual  stimulation  for  both.  This  intellectual 
stimulation  has  permeated  the  entire  school  environment 
( Jones , 1975 ) . 

The  APP  has  also  affected  the  secondary  school 
curriculum.  Part  of  this  has  been  the  result  of  the 
examinations  and  the  course  descriptions  on  which  the 
examination  is  based.  For  example,  if  a student  wished 
to  take  APP  calculus,  the  preparation  for  this  course 
would  begin  in  the  eighth  grade.  Certain  mathmatics 
courses  would  be  necessary  prerequistes  before  a student 
could  take  the  APP  calculus  course  (Cameron,  1962). 

While  some  APP  courses  do  not  require  prerequisite 


courses  others  do. 
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The  Advanced  Placement  Program  frequently  has  a 
significant  and  beneficial  impact  on  curriculum 
development  in  the  school  as  a whole.  Once  you 
alter  the  conventional  pattern  for  AP  instruction, 
this  inevitably  places  stresses  and  strains  on 
other  courses  and  levels  as  well.  Teachers  begin 
to  look  at  the  total  program  instead  of  its  parts. 
(Jones,  1975,  pp.  66-67) 

One  interesting  by-product  of  the  APP  has  been  the 
improvement  of  the  high  school  library  collection  and 
facilities  relating  to  the  various  APP  subjects.  "Once 
an  APP  starts,  some  real  meat  and  marrow  are  worked  into 
the  library-again  to  the  full  advantage  of  the  entire 
student  body"  (Jones,  1975,  p.  66). 

Improving  articulation  between  high  school  and 
college  was  a primary  reason  for  the  creation  of  the  APP 
(Menacker , 1969 ) . 

For  too  many  years  school  and  college  curricula 
have  been  left  to  develop  more  or  less 
independently.  . . . The  student  has  been  left  in 
the  middle,  with  gaps  in  his  preparation  in  some 
places,  and  in  others  with  dull  reshman  college 
courses  which  repeat  much  that  he  has  had  in  high 
school.  (Cameron,  1962,  p.  33) 

Lack  of  articulation  has  also  created  an 

"artificial  division  between  secondary  school  teachers 

and  their  college  and  university  counterparts"  (Alpern  & 

Laurent,  1985,  p.  24).  Alpern  and  Laurent  have  held 

both  college  and  high  school  leaders  accountable  for 

this  lack  of  mutual  involvement  in  the  educational 

process.  "In  what  other  professional  fields  does  such 

distance  exist  between  related  practitioners  on  topics 

of  mutual  concern--scholarly  research,  teaching 
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techniques,  better  evaluative  methods--in  short,  areas 
that  stimulate  professional  interests,  concern,  and 
growth"  (Alpern  & Laurent,  1985,  p.  24). 

The  APP  has  contributed  to  school-college 
articulation  in  three  ways:  (a)  conferences  for 

teachers  at  both  levels,  (b)  membership  of  both  school 
and  college  instructors  on  the  committees  that  prepare 
the  examinations,  and  (c)  membership  of  both  school  and 
college  instructors  on  the  committees  that  grade  the 
exams . 

This  close  association  and  interchange  of  ideas  has 
resulted  in  much  closer  articulation  between  the 
secondary  school  and  the  colleges.  Teachers  at  the 
high  school  level  who  are  participating  in  the 
program  are  integrating  their  material  with  college 
course  offerings,  and  college  instructors  are 
beginning  to  eliminate  duplication,  overlappinand 
wasteful  repetition.  (Matlon,  1959,  p.  324) 


CHAPTER  3 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  RESULTS 
Introduction 

As  was  previously  noted,  the  Advanced  Placement 
Program  (APP)  is  a national  program  for  secondary  school 
students  administered  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  ( CEEB ) . The  basic  philosophy  of  the 
APP  rests  on  the  belief  that  the  more  able  student 
should  be  allowed  to  pursue  his/her  academic  career  at  a 
pace  and  on  a level  consistent  with  his/her  academic 
potential.  APP  students  take  college  level  courses  and 
examinations  administered  in  the  high  school  setting  by 
high  school  teachers.  Participating  college/university 
officials  award  college  credit  and/or  advanced  placement 
if  students  meet  their  requirements  on  the  examinations. 
The  amount  of  credit  earned  or  placement  given  varies 
with  each  institution  of  higher  learning. 

At  the  time  of  the  study  the  APP  consisted  of  the 
following  courses:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics  B, 

Physics  C,  English  Language  and  Composition,  English 
Literature  and  Composition,  French  Language,  French 
Literature,  German  Language,  Latin:  Vergil,  Latin: 

Catullus--Horace , Spanish  Language,  Spanish  Literature, 
American  History,  European  History,  American  Government 
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and  Politics,  Comparative  Government  and  Politics, 

Studio  Art,  History  of  Art,  Music  Listening  and 
Literature,  Music  Theory,  Calculus  AB,  Calculus  BC,  and 
Computer  Science  (CEEB, 1988a) . Course  descriptions  and 
examinations  are  created  by  committees  of  high  school 
and  college/university  instructors  selected  by  the  CEEB. 
Examinations  are  created  and  graded  by  high  school  and 
college/university  teachers  in  conjunction  with  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  ( ETS ) . Examination  are 
given  nationally  each  May.  Students  have  no  financial 
responsibilities  unless  they  choose  to  take  the  exams. 

As  shown  in  Table  1,  during  the  1984-85  through 
1987-88  period  there  was  steady  growth  in  the  APP  in  the 
Duval  County  Public  School  System  in  terms  of  course 
enrollment,  examinations  taken,  and  examinations  passed 
(scoring  a "3"  or  better).  The  number  and  variety  of 
APP  courses  varied  from  school  to  school.  Courses  were 
only  offered  if  there  was  enough  student  demand. 

As  noted  in  Chapter  1,  to  determine  the  perceptions 
and  subsequent  academic  experience  of  former  APP 
students  from  the  Duval  County  Public  School  System  a 
mailed  survey  instrument  (see  Appendix)  was  used.  The 
instrument  was  mailed  to  a stratified  random  sample  of 
736  former  APP  students  who  had  taken  one  or  more  APP 
examinations.  It  consisted  of  a sample  of  50  students 
or  the  total  population  if  it  was  50  or  less,  taken  from 
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Table  1 

Basic  Advanced  Placement  Data  for  the 
Duval  County,  Florida  Public  School  System: 
1984-85  Through  1987-88 


1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

Students  enrolled 

2160 

2411 

2595 

3318 

Exams  taken 

1125 

1156 

1450 

2639 

Exams  passed 

642 

657 

837 

1263 

Note . The  data  were  secured  from  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Auditing,  Duval  County,  Florida  Public 
School  System. 


the  four  district  high  schools  in  which  the  most 
(largest  number)  of  APP  examination  was  administered  for 
each  of  the  following  years:  1984-85,  1985-86,  1986-87, 

and  1987-88. 

The  total  number  of  responses  was  448  out  of  674 
instruments  that  were  assumed  to  have  been  delivered  (as 
was  noted,  62  instruments  were  returned  by  the  postal 
service) . Shown  in  Table  2 are  the  number  and  percent 
of  responses  by  year  the  former  APP  students  graduated. 
With  each  passing  year,  the  number  and  percent  of 
responses  increased.  Of  the  448  responses,  17.0%  came 
from  the  oldest  (1984-85)  group  of  former  APP  students 
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while  37.3%  of  the  448  responses  came  from  the  most 
recent  (1987-88)  group  of  former  APP  students. 

Table  2 

Number  and  Percent  of  Responses  by  Year 


1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

Total 

Number  of 

76 

88 

117 

167 

448 

responses 

Percent  of 

17.0 

19 . 6 

26 . 1 

37.3 

100.0 

responses 


The  former  APP  students  were  asked  to  indicate  their 
current  status  regarding  schooling  and,  as  shown  in 
Table  3,  443  of  the  448  respondents  provided  usable 
answers.  A majority  (60.3%)  of  the  former  APP  students 
who  responded  to  this  item  indicated  that  they  were 
enrolled  in  an  in-state  college  or  university;  another 
7.2%  were  enrolled  in  an  in-state  community  college.  A 
total  of  67.5%  of  the  students  responding  were  enrolled 
in  a college/university  or  a community  college  within 
the  state  of  Florida.  The  percentage  of  students 
attending  an  in-state  community  college  was  greatest  for 
the  1988  graduates.  Of  the  remaining  respondents,  26.9% 
were  enrolled  in  a college/university  outside  of 


Florida . 
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Table  3 

Status  of  the  Respondents  Relative  to  Schooling 


Status 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

Total 
N % 

in-state 

college/ 

university 

44 

58 

74 

91 

267 

60.3 

Out-of 

state/ 

college/ 

university 

23 

21 

34 

41 

119 

26 . 9 

In-state 

community 

college 

2 

5 

3 

22 

32 

7.2 

In-state 

trade/ 

technical/ 

business 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

.4 

Out  of 
school 

6 

1 

2 

6 

15 

3.4 

Other 

0 

2 

1 

5 

8 

1.8 

Total 

75 

87 

115 

166 

443 

100 . 0 

The  respondents  were  also  asked  to  provide  basic 
information  about  their  APP  course  and  examination 
experience.  These  basic  data  are  shown  in  Table  4.  As 
is  shown  in  the  table,  the  448  respondents  took  a 
collective  total  of  1,657  courses.  The  number  of 
students  taking  a course  ranged  from  a low  of  one  in 
French  Literature  and  a one  in  Music  Theory  to  a high  of 
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Table  4 

APP  Courses  and  Examinations  Taken  by  the  Respondents 


Took 

Took  course  Took 

course  and  exam 

only  exam  only  Total 


Course 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

Biology 

25 

15.3 

138 

84.7 

0 

0 

163 

Chemistry 

19 

26 . 8 

51 

71.8 

1 

1.4 

71 

Physics  B 

16 

26 . 2 

45 

73 . 8 

0 

0 

61 

Physics  C 

4 

9.3 

38 

88.4 

1 

2.3 

43 

English 

Language 

and 

Composition 

17 

17.9 

75 

78.9 

3 

3.2 

95 

English 

Literature 

and 

Composition 

29 

12.4 

201 

85.9 

4 

1.7 

234 

French 

Language 

5 

19 . 2 

21 

80.8 

0 

0 

26 

French 

Literature 

0 

0 

1 

100.0 

0 

0 

1 

German 

Language 

1 

20.0 

3 

60.0 

1 

20.0 

5 

Latin : 
Vergil 

3 

25 . 0 

9 

75.0 

0 

0 

12 

Latin : 
Catullus — 
Horace 

2 

66 . 7 

1 

33.3 

0 

0 

3 

Spanish 

Language 

11 

19.6 

45 

80.4 

0 

0 

56 

78 


Table  4--continued 


Took 

course 

only 


Took 

course 

and 

exam 


Took 

exam 

only Total 


Course 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

Spanish 

Literature 

4 

66.7 

2 

33.3 

0 

0 

6 

American 

History 

52 

17.0 

250 

82.0 

3 

1.0 

305 

European 

History 

44 

19 . 2 

182 

79 . 5 

3 

1.3 

229 

American 

Government 

and 

Politics 

2 

5 . 1 

37 

94.9 

0 

0 

39 

Comparative 

Government 

and 

Politics 

5 

12 . 5 

35 

87.5 

0 

0 

40 

Studio  Art 

0 

0 

2 

100.0 

0 

0 

2 

History 
of  Art 

1 

50.0 

0 

0 

1 

50.0 

2 

Music 

Listening 

and 

Literature 

1 

50.0 

1 

50.0 

0 

0 

2 

Music 

Theory 

0 

0 

1 

100.0 

0 

0 

1 

Calculus  AB 

24 

10.9 

194 

88.2 

2 

.9 

220 

Calculus  BC 

5 

20.8 

16 

66.7 

3 

12.5 

24 

Computer 

Science 

7 

17 . 1 

33 

80.5 

1 

2.4 

41 

Total 

276 

16.4 

1381 

82.2 

23 

1.4 

1680 

79 


302  in  American  History.  A total  of  23  students 
indicated  that  they  took  the  APP  course  examination 
without  having  taken  the  course. 

Results  Relative  to  Research  Question  One 

Question  One  dealt  with  the  students'  perceptions 
regarding  reasons  for  enrolling  in  APP  courses,  quality 
of  APP  courses,  nature  and  quality  of  instruction  in 
APP  courses,  adequacy  of  preparation  for  APP 
examinations,  availability  of  APP  courses,  information 
about  APP  courses,  and  workload  in  APP  courses.  All  of 
the  items  in  Section  II  of  the  survey  instrument  were 
designed  to  solicit  information  regarding  Question  One. 
Students  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  11  items  in 
Section  II  in  the  following  manner:  l--Strongly  agree, 

2--Agree,  3 — No  opinion,  4--Disagree,  or  5 — Strongly 
disagree.  Items  1,6, 7, 8,  and  9 of  Section  III  and  item 
D of  Section  IV  were  also  designed  to  solicit 
information  regarding  Question  One.  The  respondents 
ould  choose  more  than  one  answer  to  some  of  these  items. 
Reasons  Respondents  Enrolled  in  APP  Courses 

In  item  1 of  Section  III,  the  former  APP  students 
were  asked  to  identify  the  major  reason  they  enrolled  in 
APP  courses.  As  shown  in  Table  5,  439  former  APP 
students  responded  with  a major  reason.  A majority  of 
these  (73.4%)  enrolled  in  an  APP  course  in  high  school 
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Table  5 

Responses  Relative  to  Reasons  for  Enrolling 
in  APP  Courses 


Response 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

Total 
N % 

Bored  with 

regular 

classes 

5 

8 

4 

9 

26 

5.9 

For 

advanced 

college 

placement 

20 

27 

53 

57 

157 

35.8 

Challenge 

provided 

8 

8 

13 

18 

47 

10.7 

Advised  to 
enroll 

8 

8 

14 

14 

44 

10.0 

Better 

prepared 

for 

college 

35 

34 

31 

65 

165 

37.6 

Total 

76 

85 

115 

163 

439 

100.0 

because  they  thought  these  courses  would  give  them 
advanced  placement  in  college  (35.8%)  or  they  felt  APP 
courses  would  provide  them  with  the  best  preparation  for 
college  (37.6%).  Less  than  6%  enrolled  because  they 
were  bored  with  regular  classes. 

Quality  of  APP  Courses 

Items  1,2,3, 4, and  5 of  Section  II  and  item  6 of 
Section  III  were  intended  to  elicit  information  about 
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the  respondents'  perceptions  of  the  quality  of  the  APP 
courses.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  6,  of  the  446  who 
responded  to  the  item  about  the  difficulty  of  the  APP 
courses,  52.9%  disagreed  and  4.3%  strongly  disagreed 
that  the  APP  courses  should  be  more  difficult;  22.0% 
agreed  and  2.9%  strongly  agreed  that  the  APP  courses 
should  be  more  difficult;  and  17.9%  had  no  opinion 
concerning  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  APP  courses. 
Of  the  448  former  APP  students  that  responded  to  the 
item  about  the  courses  preparing  them  for  college,  a 
large  majority  (87.5%)  agreed  (49.6%)  or  strongly  agreed 
(37.9%)  that  APP  classes  were  a good  preparation  for 
college  work;  7.1%  disagreed  (5.6%)  or  strongly 
disagreed  (1.5%).  Over  95%  of  the  448  respondents 
agreed  (43.5%)  or  strongly  agreed  (51.6%)  that  APP 
classes  were  a valuable  experience.  In  regard  to  how 
interesting  were  the  APP  courses,  of  the  448 
respondents,  78.8%  agreed  (36.6%)  or  strongly  agreed 
(42.2%)  that  APP  classes  were  more  interesting  than 
other  classes;  less  than  10%  disagreed  (8.5%)  or 
strongly  disagreed  (.6%).  Of  the  448  responding  former 
APP  students,  94.5%  agreed  (36.9%)  or  strongly  agreed 
(57.6%)  that  APP  classes  were  more  challenging  that  most 
other  classes.  When  asked  to  compare  the  APP  courses 
with  their  college  courses,  a majority  (73.3%)  of  the 
431  respondents  felt  that  APP  classes  were  about  the 
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Table  6 

Responses  Relative  to  the  Quality  of  APP  Courses 


Item  and  Total 


Response 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

N 

% 

Should 
be  more 
difficult 

Strongly 

agree 

1 

1 

5 

6 

13 

2.9 

Agree 

21 

12 

25 

40 

98 

22.0 

No 

opinion 

9 

19 

18 

34 

80 

17.9 

Disagree 

42 

53 

62 

79 

236 

52.9 

Strongly 

disagree 

2 

3 

7 

7 

19 

4.3 

Total 

75 

88 

117 

166 

446 

100.0 

Helped 
prepare 
me  for 
college 

Strongly 

agree 

26 

40 

43 

61 

170 

37.9 

Agree 

44 

40 

61 

77 

222 

49 . 6 

No 

opinion 

1 

3 

4 

16 

24 

5.4 

Disagree 

4 

5 

7 

9 

25 

5.6 

Strongly 

disagree 

1 

0 

2 

4 

7 

1.5 

Total 

76 

88 

117 

167 

448 

100.0 

83 


Table  6--continued 

Item  and  Total 

Response  1984-85  1985-86  1986-87  1987-88  N % 


Generally  a 

valuable 

experience 

Strongly 

agree 

43 

43 

Agree 

31 

43 

No 

opinion 

1 

2 

Disagree 

1 

0 

Strongly 

disagree 

0 

0 

Total 

76 

88 

More 

interesting 
than  other 
classes 

Strongly 

agree 

33 

31 

Agree 

32 

42 

No 

opinion 

5 

9 

Disagree 

6 

5 

Strongly 

Disagree 

0 

1 

Total 

76 

88 

61 

84 

231 

51.6 

50 

71 

195 

43.5 

3 

8 

14 

3 . 1 

2 

4 

7 

1.6 

1 

0 

1 

. 2 

117 

167 

448 

100.0 

53 

72 

189 

42.2 

35 

55 

164 

36.6 

16 

24 

54 

12.1 

12 

15 

38 

8.5 

1 

1 

3 

.6 

117 

167 

448 

100.0 

84 


Table  6--continued 


Item  and  Total 

Response  1984-85  1985-86  1986-87  1987-88  N % 


More 

challenging 
than  other 
classes 

Strongly 

agree 

49 

57 

Agree 

25 

26 

No 

opinion 

2 

3 

Disagree 

0 

2 

Strongly 

disagree 

0 

0 

Total 

76 

88 

Compared  to 
college 
courses  APP 
courses  were 

Much  more 
difficult 

1 

1 

More 

difficult 

8 

14 

About  the 
same 

27 

42 

Less 

difficult 

34 

24 

Much  less 
difficult 

4 

4 

Total 

74 

85 

65 

87 

258 

57.6 

44 

70 

165 

36.9 

3 

6 

14 

3.1 

5 

3 

10 

CM 

CM 

0 

1 

1 

. 2 

117 

167 

448 

100.0 

2 

9 

13 

3 . 0 

14 

36 

72 

16.7 

50 

61 

180 

41 . 8 

37 

41 

136 

31 . 5 

10 

12 

30 

7.0 

113 

159 

431 

100.0 

85 


same  (41.8%)  or  less  difficult  (31.5%)  than  their 
college  classes;  less  than  20.0%  said  the  APP  courses 
were  much  more  difficult  (16.7%)  or  more  difficult 
(3.0%)  . 

Quality  of  Instruction  in  APP  Courses. 

Items  10  and  11  of  Section  II  were  focused  on  the 
APP  teachers  and  the  consistency  of  their  methods  with 
those  found  in  college  courses.  As  is  shown  in  Table  7, 
a vast  majority  of  the  447  former  APP  students  (90.6%) 
strongly  agreed  (51.2%)  or  agreed  (39.4%)  with  the 
statement  that  overall,  the  APP  teachers  were  very  good. 
Over  half  (63.6%)  of  the  447  respondents  strongly  agreed 
(19.5%)  or  agreed  (44.1%)  that  the  method  of  instruction 
for  the  APP  courses  and  college  courses  was  generally 
consistent.  One-fourth  of  the  respondents  disagreed 
(20.1%)  or  strongly  disagreed  (4.9%)  that  the 
instruction  methods  were  generally  consistent. 

In  item  7 of  Section  III  the  students  were  asked  to 
choose  the  method  of  teaching  used  most  often  in  their 
APP  courses.  Some  of  the  443  respondents  gave  multiple 
answers,  thus  the  total  shown  in  Table  8 is  465.  The 
method  of  teaching  used  most  often  in  APP  courses  was 
lecturing  (81.7%) . 

Adequacy  of  Preparation  for  APP  Examinations 

The  former  APP  students  were  asked  to  respond  with 
either  a "yes"  or  "no"  in  regard  to  whether  they  felt 
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Table  7 

Responses  Relative  to  APP  Teachers  and  the  Method  of 
Instruction  in  Comparison  to  College/University  Courses 


Item  and  Total 


Response  1984 

-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

N 

% 

Overall,  APP 
teachers  were 
very  good 

Strongly 

agree 

35 

46 

62 

86 

229 

51.2 

Agree 

32 

39 

46 

59 

176 

39.4 

NO 

opinion 

0 

3 

5 

9 

17 

3.8 

Disagree 

7 

0 

3 

11 

21 

4.7 

Strongly 

disagree 

1 

0 

1 

2 

4 

.9 

Total 

Methods  of 

75 

88 

117 

167 

447 

100.0 

instruction  in 
APP  and  college 
generally 
consistent 


Strongly 

agree 

11 

18 

22 

36 

87 

19.5 

Agree 

38 

46 

44 

69 

197 

44 . 1 

No 

opinion 

6 

9 

15 

21 

51 

11.4 

Disagree 

18 

13 

27 

32 

90 

20.1 

Strongly 

disagree 

2 

2 

9 

9 

22 

4.9 

Total 

75 

88 

117 

167 

447 

100.0 

87 


Table  8 

Responses  Relative  to  Most  Often  Used  Teaching 
Method  in  APP  Courses 


Total 


Response 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

N 

% 

Lecture 

64 

76 

106 

134 

380 

81.7 

Seminar 

4 

4 

2 

5 

15 

3.2 

Small  group 
activities 

4 

4 

8 

16 

32 

6 . 9 

Independent 

research 

1 

0 

3 

4 

8 

1.7 

Other 

5 

4 

7 

14 

30 

6.5 

Total 

78 

88 

126 

173 

465 

100.0 

88 

adequately  prepared  for  the  APP  examinations  they  took 
(survey  instrument  item  D of  Section  IV).  Shown  in 
Table  9 are  the  responses  for  each  of  the  APP  courses. 
Obviously,  the  total  responses  (1,476)  reflect  the  fact 
that  many  respondents  took  more  than  one  APP 
examination.  Overall,  there  were  72.3%  "yes"  responses 
and  27.7%  "no"  responses.  In  regard  to  the  individual 
course  examinations  for  those  courses  where  there  was  a 
minimum  of  25  responses,  a majority  of  the  respondents 
reported  they  were  adequately  prepared  for  the 
examinations  in  Biology  (75.8%),  Physics  B (62.2%), 

Physics  C (77.5%),  English  Language  and  Composition 
(89.6%),  English  Literature  and  Composition  (85.5%), 

American  History  (74.2%),  European  History  (69.4%), 

American  Government  and  Politics  (77.8%),  Comparative 
Government  and  Politics  (65.8%),  Calculus  AB  (85.4%), 
and  Computer  Science  (65.8%).  On  the  other  hand,  for 
those  courses  with  a minimum  of  25  responses,  a majority 
of  the  respondents  reported  they  were  not  adequately 
prepared  for  the  examinationss  in  Chemistry  (62.5%), 

French  Language  (84.8%),  and  Spanish  Language  (64.0%). 
Availability  of  APP  Courses 

When  asked  about  the  availability  of  APP  courses 
all  of  the  responding  former  APP  students  answered.  Of 
the  448  respondents,  66.6%  agreed  (38.0%)  or  strongly 
agreed  (28.6%)  that  more  APP  classes  should  have  been 
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Table  9 

Responses  by  APP  Courses  as  to  Whether  or  Not  the 
Preparation  Was  Adequate  for  the  APP  Examination 


Yes  No  Total 


Course 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

Biology 

113 

75.8 

36 

24 . 2 

149 

Chemistry 

24 

37.5 

40 

62.5 

64 

Physics  B 

28 

62.2 

17 

37.8 

45 

Physics  C 

31 

77 . 5 

9 

22 . 5 

40 

English 

Language 

and 

Composition 

69 

89.6 

8 

10.4 

77 

English 

Literature 

and 

Composition 

177 

85.5 

30 

14 . 5 

207 

French 

Language 

5 

15.2 

28 

84.8 

33 

French 

Literature 

0 

0 

1 

100.0 

1 

German 

Language 

1 

25 . 0 

3 

75.0 

4 

Latin : 
Vergil 

7 

63.6 

4 

36.4 

11 

Latin : 

Catullus-- 

Horace 

1 

100.0 

0 

0 

1 

Spanish 

Language 

18 

36.0 

32 

64.0 

50 

Spanish 

Literature 

1 

25.0 

3 

75.0 

4 
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Table  9--continued 


Yes 

NO 

Total 

Course 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

American 

History 

193 

74 . 2 

67 

25 . 8 

260 

European 

History 

134 

69.4 

59 

30.6 

193 

American 

Government 

and 

Politics 

28 

77.8 

8 

22 . 2 

36 

Comparative 

Government 

and 

Politics 

25 

65.8 

13 

34.2 

38 

Studio  Art 

1 

50.0 

1 

50.0 

2 

History 
of  Art 

1 

100.0 

0 

0 

1 

Music 

Listening 

and 

Literature 

0 

0 

1 

100.0 

1 

Music 

Theory 

1 

100.0 

0 

0 

1 

Calculus  AB 

170 

85.4 

29 

14 . 6 

199 

Calculus  BC 

14 

66.7 

7 

33.3 

21 

Computer 

Science 

25 

65.8 

13 

34.2 

38 

Total 

1067 

72.3 

409 

27.7 

1476 
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offered.  On  the  matter  of  APP  course  availability, 

25.2%  of  the  respondents  had  no  opinion.  A combined 
8.2%  of  the  respondents  disagreed  (7.1%)  or  strongly 
disagreed  (1.1%)  that  more  APP  courses  should  have  been 
offered. 

APP  Course  information 

Item  9 of  Section  II  dealt  with  the  availability  of 
information  regarding  APP  courses.  Of  the  447 
respondents,  56.4%  agreed  (44.5%)  or  strongly  agreed 
(11.9%)  that  information  regarding  APP  courses  was 
readily  available;  22.1%  disagreed  (18.5%)  or  strongly 
disagreed  (3.6%)  that  APP  information  was  readily 
available;  and  21.5%  had  no  opinion  regarding  the 
availablilty  of  APP  information. 

Items  8 and  9 in  Section  III  also  dealt  with  APP 
information.  In  item  8 the  former  APP  students  were 
asked  to  indicate  which  of  the  following  individuals 
were  most  helpful  in  providing  information  about  the 
APP:  counselors,  APP  teachers,  non  APP-teachers , other 

students,  administrative  personnel,  and  other.  More 
than  one  answer  was  allowed.  Table  10  contains  the 
responses  provided  by  the  442  former  APP  students.  Some 
of  the  respondents  gave  multiple  answers  thus  the  total 
shown  in  Table  10  is  694.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
table,  the  most  frequently  identified  helpful  sources 
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Table  10 

Responses  Relative  to  the  Most  Helpful  Sources 
of  APP  Course  Information 


Total 


Response 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

N 

% 

Counselors 

16 

25 

29 

58 

128 

18.4 

APP 

teachers 

44 

59 

87 

118 

308 

44.4 

Non-APP 

teachers 

7 

14 

8 

13 

42 

6.1 

Other 

students 

45 

31 

43 

56 

175 

25 . 2 

Adminis- 

trative 

personnel 

7 

8 

3 

8 

26 

3.7 

Other 

2 

3 

3 

7 

15 

2.2 

Total 

121 

140 

173 

260 

694 

100.0 

93 


were  APP  teachers  (44.4%)  and  other  students  (25.2%). 

No  "other"persons  were  identified. 

In  item  9 the  former  APP  students  were  asked  who  was 
least  helpful  and  knowledgeable  about  the  APP  courses. 
Again,  more  than  one  answer  could  be  given  and  the  same 
choices  were  offered.  Table  11  contains  the  530 
responses  from  the  407  former  APP  students.  The  persons 
listed  most  frequently  as  least  helpful  were  non-APP 
teachers  (28.1%),  administrative  personnel 
(25.3%),  and  counselors  (23.2%).  Again,  no  "other" 
persons  were  identified. 

Workload  and  APP  Courses 

Items  6 and  7 in  Section  II  were  about  workload  and 
the  APP  courses.  Of  the  448  former  APP  students  who 
responded  to  item  6,  70.3%  disagreed  (62.5%)  or  strongly 
disagreed  (7.8%)  that  they  were  overworked  in  APP 
courses;  13.2%  strongly  agreed  (2.5%)  or  agreed  (10.7%) 
that  they  were  overworked  in  APP  courses.  (See  Table 
12.)  Also,  as  shown  in  Table  12,  of  the  447  respondents 
to  item  7,  84.3%  disagreed  (45.8%)  or  strongly  disagreed 
(38.5%)  that  the  APP  courses  prevented  them  from 
participating  in  extracurricular  activities. 

Results  Relative  to  Research  Question  Two 

Question  Two  was  focused  on  credit  in  college  as 
related  to  the  APP  and  financial  benefits  as  a result  of 
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Table  11 

Responses  Relative  to  the  Least  Helpful 
Sources  of  APP  Course  Information 


Total 


Response 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

N 

% 

Counselors 

30 

29 

35 

29 

123 

23.2 

APP 

teachers 

3 

4 

4 

6 

17 

3.2 

Non-APP 

teachers 

24 

22 

41 

62 

149 

28.1 

Other 

students 

9 

17 

21 

42 

89 

16.8 

Adminis- 

trative 

personnel 

26 

33 

35 

40 

134 

25.3 

Other 

6 

0 

3 

9 

18 

3.4 

Total 

98 

105 

139 

188 

530 

100.0 

95 


Table  12 

Workload  in  APP  Courses 


Item  and  Total 

Response  1984-85  1985-86  1986-87  1987-88 N % 

Over- 
worked 
in  APP 
classes 


Strongly 

agree 

0 

1 

5 

5 

11 

2.5 

Agree 

3 

12 

9 

24 

48 

10.7 

No 

opinion 

11 

17 

22 

24 

74 

16.5 

Disagree 

56 

49 

70 

105 

280 

62.5 

Strongly 

disagree 

6 

9 

11 

9 

35 

7.8 

Total 

75 

88 

117 

167 

448 

100 . 0 

Prevented 
participation 
in  extra- 
curricular 
activities 

Strongly 

agree 

1 

0 

2 

2 

5 

1 . 1 

Agree 

0 

5 

8 

11 

24 

5.4 

No 

opinion 

2 

12 

11 

16 

41 

9.2 

Disagree 

41 

35 

46 

83 

205 

45.8 

Strongly 

disagree 

31 

36 

50 

55 

172 

38.5 

Total 

75 

88 

117 

167 

447 

100.0 

96 

such  credit.  Section  III,  items  2,3,4, 5 and  Section 
IV,  items  E and  F were  used  to  answer  Question  Two. 

College  Credit  and  the  APP  Courses 

When  asked  if  their  choice  of  a college  was 
influenced  by  whether  or  not  they  accepted  APP  credit, 

61  (13.8%)  of  the  443  respondents  said  "yes"  and  382 
(86.2%)  said  "no".  When  asked  if  they  received 
immediate  sophomore  standing,  31  (7.2%)  of  the  433 
responding  former  APP  students  said  "yes"  and  402 
(92.8%)  said  "no". 

The  students  were  also  asked  to  list  the  amount  of 
college  credit  they  received  for  their  APP  courses. 

Shown  in  Table  13  are  the  total  credits  expressed  in 
semester  hours,  the  minimum  and  maximum  reported  by  any 
respondent  who  received  credit,  and  the  per  person 
means.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  maximum 
semester  hours  any  former  APP  student  received  was  55; 
the  average  number  of  semester  hours  received  by  the  309 
respondents  was  11.0;  and  some  former  APP  students 
received  no  credit  for  their  APP  courses. 

In  addition,  the  respondents  were  also  queried 
about  the  APP  courses  for  which  they  received  college 
credit  and  whether  or  not  they  had  to  take  the  same 
course  in  college.  (See  Table  14.)  For  those  where  a 
minimum  of  25  respondents  took  the  examination,  over 
one-half  received  credit  in  Biology  (60.9%),  Physics  B 
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Table  13 

Semester  Hours  of  College  Credit  Granted  for  APP  Work 


1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

Overall 

N 

= 50 

N = 65 

N = 76 

N = 118 

N = 309 

Total  semester 
hours  credit 

558 

700 

832 

1336 

3426 

Maximum  semester 
hours  reported 

28 

34 

34 

55 

55 

Minimum  semester 
hours  reported 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

Mean 

11 . 2 

10.8 

10.9 

11.3 

11.0 
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Table  14 

Responses  Relative  to  College  Credit  for  APP 
Courses  and  Whether  Same  Course  was  Taken  In  College 


Course 

Number 
taking  APP 
examination 

Number  and 
percent 
receiving 
course  credit 
N % * 

Number  who 
who  did  not 
take  same 
course  in 
college  ** 

Biology 

138 

84 

60 . 9 

83 

Chemistry 

52 

20 

38.5 

24 

Physics  B 

45 

26 

57.8 

24 

Physics  C 

39 

21 

53.8 

16 

English 

Language 

and 

Composition 

78 

44 

56.4 

53 

English 

Literature 

and 

Composition 

205 

130 

63.4 

126 

French 

Language 

21 

4 

19 . 0 

9 

French 

Literature 

1 

0 

0 

0 

German 

Language 

4 

1 

25.0 

1 

Latin : 
Vergil 

9 

3 

33 . 0 

4 

Latin : 

Catullus-- 

Horace 

1 

1 

100.0 

1 

Spanish 

Language 

45 

13 

28.9 

21 
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Table  14  continued 


Course 

Number 
taking  APP 
examination 

Number  and 
percent 
receiving 
course  credit 
N % * 

Number  who 
who  did  not 
take  same 
course  in 
college  ** 

Spanish 

Literature 

2 

1 

50.0 

1 

American 

History 

250 

253 

54.5 

161 

European 

History 

185 

115 

62.1 

110 

American 
Government 
and  Politics 

37 

12 

32.4 

14 

Comparative 
Government 
and  Politics 

35 

10 

28.6 

14 

Studio  Art 

2 

1 

50.0 

0 

History 
of  Art 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Music 

Listening 

and  Literature 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Music  Theory 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Calculus  AB 

196 

146 

74 . 5 

130 

Calculus  BC 

19 

11 

57 . 9 

13 

Computer  Science 

34 

21 

61.8 

21 

Total 

1404 

802 

57 . 1 

827 

* Refers  to  percent  of  those  taking  the  APP  examination. 

**  The  number  receiving  credit  plus  those  who  didn't 
take  course  in  college  may  exceed  the  number  taking  the 
examination  because  not  all  students  who  took  a course 
chose  to  take  the  exam. 
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(57.8%),  Physics  C (53.8%),  English  Language  and 
Composition  (56.4%),  English  Literature  and  Composition 
(63.4%),  American  History  (54.5%),  European  History 
(62.1%),  Calculus  AB  (74.5%),  and  Computer  Science 
(57.1%).  Overall,  of  the  1,404  examinations  taken  by 
the  448  former  APP  students,  57.1%  earned  college  credit 
and  58.9%  reported  they  did  not  have  to  repeat  the 
course  in  college. 

Financial  Impact  of  College  Credit  for  APP  Courses 

By  means  of  item  4 of  Section  III  an  effort  was 
made  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  financial  value  of 
receiving  college  credit  for  the  APP  courses. 

Recognizing  that  the  respondents  might  have  limited 
information  in  this  regard,  the  item  provided  the  option 
of  reporting  the  cost  on  a per  hour  or  per  course  basis 
for  their  freshman  year  or  for  the  current  (1988-89) 
year  without  regard  to  whether  the  credit  hour  was 
semester  or  quarter  or  the  number  of  hours  per  course. 
Thus  the  findings  in  this  regard  lack  precision.  The 
responses  of  the  former  APP  students  are  shown  as  Table 
15.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  when  expressed  in 
cost  per  hour  during  the  freshman  year  the  means  ranged 
from  over  $77.00  to  $117.00  depending  upon  the 
respondent's  year  of  graduation;  expressed  in  current 
(1988-89)  cost  per  hour  the  means  ranged  from  $98.58  to 
$129.89;  expressed  in  cost  per  course  during  freshman 
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Table  15 

Reported  College  Tuition  Costs 


Cost  per 

hour/ 

freshman 

Cost  per 

course/ 

freshman 

Cost  per 

hour/ 

1988-89 

Cost  per 

course/ 

1988-89 

1984-85 

Maximum 

reported 

cost 

$250.00 

$5750.00 

$389.00 

$5525.00 

Minimum 

reported 

cost 

19.00 

60.00 

22 . 00 

85 . 00 

Mean 

77.36 

773 . 63 

98.58 

584.50 

(N  = 36)* 

(N  = 24) 

(N  = 38) 

(N  = 22) 

1985-86 

Maximum 

reported 

cost 

$756.00 

$2750 . 00 

$1042.00 

$4166.00 

Minimum 

reported 

cost 

20.00 

75.00 

15.00 

75.00 

Mean 

94.90 

442.32 

108.53 

479.21 

(N  = 49) 

(N  = 31) 

(N  = 61) 

(N  = 34) 

1986-87 

Maximum 

reported 

cost 

$625.00 

$2000 . 00 

$1050.00 

$3333.00 

Minimum 

reported 

cost 

23 . 00 

100 . 00 

24 . 00 

100.00 

Mean 

117.00 

309.82 

121 . 81 

374 . 54 

(N  = 48)* 


(N  = 33) 


(N  = 57) 


(N  = 35) 
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Table  15  continued 

Cost  per 

hour/ 

freshman 

Cost  per 

course/ 

freshman 

Cost  per 

hour/ 

1988-89 

Cost  per 

course/ 

1988-89 

1987-88 

Maximum 

reported 

cost 

$1000.00 

$2700.00 

$733.00 

$11000.00 

Minimum 

reported 

cost 

3.00 

36.00 

19.00 

24.00 

Mean 

116.01 

405.00 

129.89 

708.97 

(N  = 88) 

(N  = 58) 

(N  = 36) 

(N  = 32) 

* Refers  to  the  number  of  respondents  who  reported 
tuition  on  this  basis. 
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year  the  means  ranged  from  $309.82  to  $773.63;  and 
expressed  in  current  (1988-89)  cost  per  course  the  means 
ranged  from  $374.54  to  $708.97.  When  considered 
overall,  even  though  these  data  lack  preciseness  as 
indicated  above,  they  do  indicate  for  each  college 
credit  acquired  or  each  college  course  which  the  student 
did  not  have  to  repeat  meant  substantial  financial 
savings  for  the  student  and  or  their  parents  and/or 
guardians . 

Results  Relative  to  Research  Question  Three 

The  focus  of  Question  Three  was  the  placement  of 
the  former  APP  students  in  advanced/honors  sections  of 
the  same  courses  in  college  and  their  grades  in  these 
courses.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  16,  the  former  APP 
students  reported  160  advanced/honors  placements  when 
the  same  course  was  taken  in  college.  No  advanced/ 
honors  placements  were  reported  for  the  following  APP 
courses:  French  Literature,  German  Language,  Latin: 

Vergil,  Latin:  Catullus--Horace , Spanish  Literature,  and 
History  of  Art.  The  following  APP  courses  had  at  least 
10  former  APP  students  in  advanced/honors  sections  of 
the  same  course  in  college:  Chemistry  (10),  English 

Language  and  Composition  (13),  English  Literature  and 
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Table  16 

Reported  Placements  in  Advanced/Honors 
Sections  of  College  Courses  Corresponding 
to  APP  Courses  and  Grades  Earned 


Number  in  Distribution  of  Grades 

Advanced/ 

Honors 

Course Sections  A B C D F Unknown* 


Biology  9 

Chemistry  10 

Physics  B 1 

Physics  C 1 

English  13 

Language 

and 

Composition 

English  24 

Literature 

and 

Composition 

French  11 

Language 


3 

6 

0 

1 

9 


4 

2 

0 

0 

2 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

1 

0 

2 


4 13  2 0 0 


5 


0 10  0 0 


10 


French 

Literature 


0 


0 0 0 0 0 


0 


German 

Language 

Latin: 

Vergil 

Latin : 

Catullus-- 

Horace 

Spanish 

Language 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 


0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 


7 


2 2 0 0 0 


3 
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Table  16  continued 


Number  in  Distribution  of  Grades 

Advanced/ 

Honors 


Course 

Sections 

A 

B 

C 

D 

F 

Unknown* 

Spanish 

Literature 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

American 

History 

15 

4 

4 

1 

0 

0 

6 

European 

History 

17 

6 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

American 

Government 

and 

Politics 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Comparative 

Government 

and 

Politics 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Studio  Art 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

History  of  Art 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Music 

Listening 

and 

Literature 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Music 

Theory 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Calculus  AB 

35 

16 

13 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Calculus  BC 

6 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

3 

Computer 

Science 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Total 

160 

58 

46 

6 

1 

0 

49 

* Refers  to  those  respondents  who  reported  being  placed 
in  an  advanced/honors  section  and  did  not  report  the 
grade  earned 
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Composition  (24),  French  Language  (11),  American  History 
(15),  European  History  (17),  and  Calculus  AB  (35). 

The  former  APP  students  reported  111  grades  for 
these  courses.  The  percentages  of  As,  Bs,  Cs,  and  Ds  of 
these  111  grades  are  as  follows:  52.3% — A,  41.4% — B, 

5 . 4%--C , and  0 . 9%--D . 

Results  Relative  to  Research  Question  Four 

The  intent  of  Question  Four  was  to  determine  if  the 
APP  course  taken  helped  the  former  students  earn  a 
better  grade  in  the  same  or  a related  college  course. 

Items  H and  I of  Section  IV  were  used  to  solicit  this 
information.  In  item  H the  former  APP  students  were 
asked  to  respond  with  a"yes"  or  "no"  as  to  whether  the 
APP  course  helped  in  the  same  college  course;  in  item  G 
the  same  response  was  requested  for  related  courses. 

As  can  be  determined  from  Table  17,  there  were  965 
responses  in  regard  to  the  same  college  course.  Of  this 
number,  45.6%  were  to  the  effect  that  the  APP  course  had 
helped  them  to  do  better  in  the  same  course  in  college 
while  54.4%  were  to  the  effect  that  their  APP  course  did 
not  help  them  to  perform  better  in  the  same  course  in 
college.  In  regard  to  related  courses  there  were  1,056 
responses.  Of  these  responses,  58.5%  were  "yes" 
indicating  that  the  respondents  felt  that  their  APP 
course  helped  them  to  do  better  in  related  courses  in 
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Table  17 

Responses  Relative  to  APP  Courses  and  Grades  in  Same  and 
Related  College  Courses 


Help  earn  better  Help  earn  better 
grade  in  same  grade  in  related 
course  course 


yes  no 


Course 

n 

% 

n 

Biology 

54 

50.5 

53 

Chemistry 

21 

45.7 

25 

Physics  B 

21 

60.0 

14 

Physics  C 

14 

53 . 8 

12 

English 

Language 

and 

Composition 

33 

63.5 

19 

English 

Literature 

and 

Composition 

68 

48.6 

72 

French 

Language 

6 

42.9 

8 

French 

Literature 

0 

0 

1 

German 

Language 

0 

0 

1 

Latin : 
Vergil 

0 

0 

6 

Latin : 
Catullus — 
Horace 

0 

0 

1 

Spanish 

Language 

12 

37.5 

20 

yes  no 


% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

49.5 

84 

64.1 

47 

35.9 

54.3 

16 

38 . 1 

26 

61 . 9 

40.0 

18 

50.0 

18 

50.0 

46.2 

13 

52.0 

12 

48.0 

36.5 

47 

70.1 

20 

29.9 

51.4 

110 

70.5 

46 

29.5 

57 . 1 

7 

50 . 0 

7 

50.0 

100.0 

0 

0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

2 

33 . 0 

4 

67 . 0 

100.0 

1 

100.0 

0 

0 

62.5  12  35.3  22 


64 . 7 
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Table  17  continued 


Help  earn  better 
grade  in  same 
course 


Help  earn  better 
grade  in  related 
course 


yes  no  yes  no 


Course 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

n 

% 

Spanish 

Literature 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

50.0 

1 

50.0 

American 

History 

54 

32.9 

110 

67.0 

86 

50.0 

86 

50.0 

European 

History 

54 

42.8 

72 

57 . 1 

82 

59.4 

56 

40.5 

American 

Government 

and 

Politics 

7 

33.0 

14 

67.0 

10 

45 . 5 

12 

54.5 

Comparative 

Government 

and 

Politics 

4 

21 . 1 

15 

78.9 

6 

30.0 

14 

70.0 

Studio  Art 

1 

50.0 

1 

50.0 

0 

0 

2 

100.0 

History 
of  Art 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Music 

Listening 

and 

Literature 

1 

100.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Music  Theory 

1 

100.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Calculus  AB 

71 

51.8 

66 

48.2 

100 

66.2 

51 

33.8 

Calculus  BC 

6 

54 . 5 

5 

45.5 

9 

25 . 0 

3 

25.0 

Computer 

Science 

12 

54.5 

10 

45.5 

14 

60 . 9 

9 

39.1 

Total 

440 

45.6 

525 

54.4 

618 

58.5 

438 

41 . 5 
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college  and  there  were  41.5%  "no"  responses  indicating 
that  their  APP  courses  did  not  help  them  to  perform 
better  in  related  courses  in  college. 

A majority  of  the  former  APP  students  (50.1%  or 
better)  in  the  following  APP  courses  with  10  or  more 
responses  reported  that  their  APP  course  helped  them  to 
do  better  in  the  same  course  in  college:  Biology, 

Physics  B,  Physics  C,  English  Language  and  Composition, 
Calculus  AB,  Calculus  BC,  and  Computer  Science.  A 
majority  of  the  former  APP  students  (50.1%  or  better)  in 
the  following  APP  courses  with  10  or  more  responses 
indicated  that  their  APP  course  did  not  help  them  to  do 
better  in  the  same  course  in  college:  Chemistry, 

English  Literature  and  Composition,  French  Language, 

Spanish  Language,  American  History,  European  History, 
American  Government  and  Politics,  and  Comparative 
Government  and  Politics. 

A majority  of  former  APP  students  (50.1%  or  better) 
in  the  following  APP  courses  with  10  or  more  responses 
reported  that  their  APP  course  helped  them  to  do  better 
in  related  college  courses:  Biology,  Physics  C,  English 

Language  and  Composition,  English  Literature  and 
Composition,  European  History,  Calculus  AB,  and  Computer 
Science.  A majority  of  former  APP  students  (50.1%  or 
better)  in  the  following  APP  courses  with  10  or  more 
responses  did  not  believe  that  their  APP  course  helped 
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them  to  do  better  in  related  college  courses: 

Chemistry,  Spanish  Language,  German,  American  Government 
and  Politics,  and  Comparative  Government  and  Politics. 

Results  Relative  to  Research  Question  Five 

The  focus  of  Question  Five  was  a comparison  of  the 
results  of  the  present  study  with  previous  relevant 
research.  As  was  noted  (see  Table  1),  there  was  an 
increase  each  year  in  comparison  to  the  previous  year  in 
the  Duval  County,  Florida,  Public  School  System  in  the 
number  of  students  taking  the  APP  examinations  for  the 
4-year  period  (1984-85  through  1987-88).  As  is  shown  in 
Table  18,  this  was  consistent  with  the  growth  of  the 
number  of  students  taking  the  APP  examinations  in 
Florida  and  in  the  nation.  However,  the  increases  in 
the  Duval  County,  Florida,  Public  School  System  were  for 
1986-87  when  compared  to  1985-86  (25.4%  increase)  and 
for  1987-88  when  compared  to  1986-87  (82.0%  increase). 
Comparisons  Relative  to  Quality  and  Workload 

In  regard  to  the  quality  of  APP  courses  and 
instruction  and  workload  in  APP  courses  in  the  Duval 
County,  Florida,  Public  School  System,  (a)  87.5%  of  the 
respondents  said  APP  classes  were  a good  preparation  for 
college,  (b)  95.1%  said  the  APP  classes  were  a valuable 
experience,  (c)  78.8%  said  the  APP  classes  were  more 
interesting  than  other  classes,  (d)  94.5%  said  the  APP 
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Table  18 

Number  of  APP  Examinations  Taken  by  Duval  County, 
Florida  Public  School  System  Students  in  Comparison 
to  the  Nation  and  Florida:  1984-85  through  1987-88 


United 

States 

State  of 
Florida 

Duval  County, 
Florida  Public 
School  System 

1984-85 

280,972 

19,389 

1,125 

1985-86 

319,224 

22,477 

1,156 

Percent 

increase 

over 

previous 

year 

13.6% 

15 . 9% 

2.8% 

1986-87 

369,056 

24,319 

1,450 

Percent 

increase 

over 

previous 

year 

15 . 6% 

8.2% 

25.4% 

1987-88 

424,844 

29,315 

2,639 

Percent 

increase 

over 

previous 

year 

15.1% 

20.5% 

82 . 0% 

Note . The  data  were  secured  from  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  1988b,  p.6. 
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classes  were  more  challenging  than  most  classes,  (e) 
73.4%  said  they  enrolled  to  earn  advanced  placement  or 
to  get  the  best  preparation  for  college,  (f)  90.6%  said 
that  overall  the  APP  teachers  were  very  good,  (g)  73.3% 
said  that  when  compared  to  college  courses  the  APP 
courses  were  about  the  same  or  less  difficult,  (h)  70.3% 
either  disagreed  or  strongly  disagreed  that  they  were 
overworked  in  APP  classes,  and  (i)  84.3%  either 
disagreed  or  strongly  disagreed  that  APP  classes 
prevented  them  from  participating  in  extracurricular 
activities.  These  consistently  positive  opinions  about 
the  quality  of  the  APP  courses  and  instruction  and  the 
former  APP  students  belief  in  their  ability  to  handle 
the  workload  is  generally  consistent  with  the  related 
research . 

As  a part  of  her  study,  Ralston  (1962)  asked  for 
student  opinions  regarding  their  experience  with  the 
APP.  The  study  included  195  then  current  APP  students 
and  226  former  APP  students.  One  of  Ralston's  major 
conclusions  was  that  "the  general  feelings  of  students 
regarding  their  advanced  placement  experiences  were 
overwhelmingly  favorable"  (p.  560).  Only  2%  of 
Ralston's  sample  felt  that  they  had  benefited  very 
little  from  their  APP  experiences.  Furthermore,  Ralston 
found  that  "advanced  placement  students  engaged 
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enthusiastically  in  extracurricular  activities  in  spite 
of  their  heavier  academic  loads"  (p.559). 

Casserly  (1967-68)  conducted  interviews  about  the 
APP  with  302  college  students.  Over  90%  of  the  students 
she  interviewed  indicated  that  their  APP  course 
experience  was  the  most  valuable  in  high  school.  When 
Casserly  asked  if  they  had  to  curtail  outside  or 
extracurricular  activities  only  4 students  replied  in 
the  affirmative. 

Hanson  (1983)  asked  former  APP  students  to  write 
about  the  benefits  and/or  advantages  of  the  APP  and 
published  many  of  their  responses.  The  responses  were 
written  1,  2,  or  3 years  after  these  students  finished 
their  APP  courses  and  were  dated  from  1980-1982.  He 
found  that  the  students  were  positive  about  their  APP 
experience  as  illustrated  by  the  following  student 
response . 

In  summary,  I was  happy  that  I took  APS.  The 
accelerated  standing  and  college  tuition  savings 
that  I received  were  fine,  but  when  I began  to 
confront  college  work,  I felt  that  the  excellent 
instruction  and  advanced  nature  of  the  courses 
themselves  were  the  true  blessings.  I would 
wholeheartedly  recommend  AP  to  any  bright  student 
who  wants  to  get  a jump  on  college.  If  I had  it 
to  do  over  again,  I would  take  even  more  AP 
courses.  (Hanson,  1983,  p.6) 

Troidl  and  DeGracie  (1984)  surveyed  graduates  of 
the  Mesa  Public  School  Advanced  Placement  Program  in 
Arizona.  Over  80%  of  the  respondents  to  this  survey 
indicated  that  (a)  the  APP  program  was  a valuable 
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experience  that  helped  prepare  them  for  college  work  and 

(b)  APP  classes  were  more  interesting  and  challenging 

than  regular  courses  in  high  school.  When  specifically 

asked  if  they  were  overworked  in  APP  classes,  78%  of  the 

students  replied  in  the  negative  and  80%  of  these  same 

students  did  not  feel  that  the  APP  kept  them  from 

participating  in  extracurricular  activities. 

In  another  study,  Casserly  (1986)  interviewed  278 

college  students  from  the  nine  universities  or  colleges 

with  the  most  APP  candidates  in  1982.  She  concluded 

that  "AP  candidates  react  very  positively  to  the  AP 

experience  in  high  school  and  to  the  outcomes  of  their 

participation  in  college"  (pp.  13-14). 

Koch  (1987/88)  surveyed  2,300  students  from  the 

states  of  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  who 

had  taken  at  least  one  APP  examination  in  1985. 

He  found  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  students 
felt  their  AP  teachers  were  superior  to  their  other 
high  school  teachers,  and  most  were  confident  that 
their  AP  course  prepared  them  adequately  for  a 
subsequent  college  course  in  the  same  subject.  (p. 
1) 

Comparisons  Relative  to  College  Credit 
and  Financial  Impact 

From  the  survey  reported  herein,  it  was  found  that 
(a)  the  current  (1989)  cost  per  hour  for  the  respondents 
ranged  from  a high  of  $1,050.00  to  a low  of  $389.00;  (b) 
the  current  (1989)  cost  per  course  for  the  respondents 
ranged  from  a high  of  $11,000.00  to  a low  of  $24.00,  (c) 
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86.2%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  their  choice  of 
college  was  not  influenced  by  college/university 
policies  accepting  APP  credit  and  financial 
considerations,  (d)  92.8%  of  the  respondents  were  not 
admitted  to  college  with  sophomore  standing,  and  (e) 
57.1%  of  the  exams  taken  resulted  in  some  type  of  credit 
for  that  particular  APP  course. 

Even  though  the  APP  has  been  in  operation  since 
1955  there  has  been  no  consistent  policy  of  granting 
credit  for  APP  courses  by  the  colleges/universities. 
However,  the  results  from  the  present  survey  are 
consistent  with  other  reports  concerning  the  granting  of 
APP  credit.  The  amount  of  credit  given  and  the 
finanacial  implications  vary  with  each  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

Ralston  (1962)  in  her  study  of  226  former  APP 
students  found  that  84%  had  applied  for  advanced 
placement  or  college  credit  and  that  75%  were  successful 
in  receiving  the  credit  or  advanced  placement  in 
college.  Over  half  the  respondents  in  Casserly's 
(1967-68)  study  did  not  receive  college  credit  for  their 
APP  courses.  "Because  of  institutional  policies, 
approximately  half  of  the  students  interviewed  were 
placed  in  the  regular  first-year  college  curriculum  as 
it  they  had  not  participated  in  AP  courses"  (p.10). 
Troidl  and  DeGracie  (1984)  reported  that  60%  of  their 
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former  APP  students  indicated  that  they  received  no 
college  credit,  23%  received  from  4 through  10  hours  of 
semester  credit  and  one  student  was  given  sophomore 
standing.  Ninety-five  percent  indicated  that  their 
choice  of  college  was  not  influenced  by  APP  credit 
policies.  In  a paper  written  by  Haag  (1985b)  on  the 
success  of  former  APP  students  in  college,  he  reported 
that  former  APP  students  generally  take  4 full  years  to 
complete  their  college  degree,  even  those  former  APP 
students  entering  with  sophomore  standing.  Willingham 
and  Morris  (1986)  in  a study  which  included  1,115  former 
APP  students,  found  only  3%  graduated  ahead  of  schedule. 
LeMay  (1985)  matched  140  former  APP  students  with  140 
non-APP  students.  He  found  that  among  the  APP  students 
the  average  number  of  APP  credits  used  for  graduation 
was  7 . 

In  her  later  study,  Casserly  (1986)  found  that 

former  APP  students  were  still  complaining  about  the  way 

colleges/universities  were  dealing  or  not  dealing  with 

APP  credits  and/or  placement.  Casserly  recommended  that 

students  call  the  colleges  directly  regarding  APP 

practices  and  get  specifics  about  placement/credit. 

Students  should  realize  that  deceptively  simple 
statements  that  colleges  award  placement  for  AP 
grades  of  3 or  4 or  5 can  mean  credit  for  and 
placement  out  of  a course  lasting  only  one  quarter 
or  semester  to  credit  for  and  placement  out  of 
three  quarters  or  a full  year,  (p.9) 
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Casserly  (1986)  went  on  to  recommend  the  need  of  a 
campus  APP  coordinator  in  order  for  a college/university 
to  "enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  a reasoned  system  of 
curricular  articulation  with  the  secondary  schools  from 
which  it  [the  college/university]  draws  its  stronger 
students"  (p.  13). 

Comparisons  Relative  to  Advanced/Honors 

Courses  in  College  and  Benefits  of  APP  Courses 
for  College  Courses 

From  the  respondents  in  the  present  survey  it  was 
found  that  160  advanced/honors  placements  were  given  for 
APP  courses  and  out  of  111  college  grades  reported  for 
these  placements  93.7%  were  either  A or  B.  Furthermore, 
45.6%  thought  that  their  APP  course  helped  them  perform 
better  in  the  same  course  in  college  (advanced/honors  or 
standard),  and  58.5%  thought  that  their  APP  course 
helped  them  to  perform  better  in  related  courses  in 
college.  These  results  were  in  part  consistent  with 
previous  research. 

Bergeson  (1967)  matched  APP  students  with  non-APP 
students  to  determine  if  the  APP  students'  academic 
performance  was  hindered  by  not  having  taken  the 
preliminary  courses.  "No  significant  differences  were 
found  in  the  grades  received  in  the  comparison  courses 
by  accelerated  students,  and  in  the  grades  received  by 
regular-progress  counterparts  in  the  subject  fields  of 
English,  mathematics,  and  science"  (366).  Chamberlain, 
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Pugh,  and  Schellhammer  (1978)  studied  the  academic 
achievement  of  former  APP  students  over  4 years  of 
undergraduate  study  and  compared  their  achievement  with 
the  achievement  of  a matched  non-APP  group  of  students. 
The  researchers  drew  the  following  conclusions:  (a)  the 

total  number  of  course  hours  completed  each  semester  was 
higher  for  former  APP  students,  (b)  in  proportion  the 
number  of  hours  completed  at  the  junior  and  senior  level 
was  higher  for  former  APP  students,  and  (c)  academic 
achievement  of  former  APP  students  was  higher.  In  their 
study  of  the  Mesa  Public  School's  APP,  Troidl  and 
DeGracie  (1984)  found  that  74%  of  their  respondents 
indicated  that  their  APP  courses  helped  them  to  do 
better  in  the  same  course  in  college  and  88%  indicated 
that  their  APP  courses  helped  them  to  do  better  in 
related  college  courses.  Haag  (1985b)  reported  that 
7 0%~80%  of  former  AP  students  earn  grades  of  an  A or  B 
when  placed  in  advanced  or  honors  courses.  In  her  1986 
study  of  former  APP  students,  Casserly  found  that  APP 
students  as  a group  performed  better  than  a comparative 
non-APP  group  of  students  in  advanced  sequence  courses. 
While  she  felt  that  matching  APP  students  and  non-APP 
students  across  colleges  was  a crude  comparison, 

Casserly  concluded  that  "whatever  the  experience  with 
APP  candidates  of  individual  departments  within  the 
participating  colleges,  collectively  APP  students  on 
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these  campuses  have  done  quite  well"  (p.  6).  Finally 

Willingham  and  Morris  (1986),  in  a longitudinal  study  of 

APP  students  in  college,  found  that  the  acadmic  record 

of  APP  students  was  superior  to  that  of  a matched 

non-APP  group  of  students. 

Compared  to  classmates  of  the  same  ability,  the  AP 
students  were  more  likely  to  maintain  a B average 
in  the  freshman  year  (59  percent  vs.  44  percent) 
and  more  likely  to  graduate  with  academic  honors 
(40  percent  vs.  33  percent).  The  AP  students 
exceeded  the  matched  non-AP  group  in  both  college 
honors  and  departmental  honors.  In  the  matched 
groups  the  AP  students  also  had  a statistically 
significant  advantage  with  respect  to  rate  of 
admission  to  advanced  study  (medicine,  law,  or 
Ph.D.  programs).  Willingham  & Morris,  1986,  p.  2 


CHAPTER  4 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 
Summary 

The  primary  focus  of  the  research  was  the 
perceptions  and  subsequent  academic  experiences  of 
former  APP  students  from  the  Duval  County,  Florida, 
Public  School  System  related  to  the  APP.  A secondary 
purpose  of  this  research  was  to  compare  the  results  of 
the  survey  with  previous  research  in  the  area.  Answers 
were  sought  for  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  perceptions  of  former  APP  students 
from  the  Duval  County,  Florida,  public  schools  in  regard 
to  reasons  for  enrolling  in  APP  courses,  quality  of  APP 
courses,  nature  and  quality  of  instruction  in  APP 
courses,  availability  of  APP  courses,  information  about 
APP  courses,  and  workload  in  APP  courses? 

2.  To  what  extent  did  APP  courses  have  an 
influence  on  the  academic  credits  and/or  placement  in 
college  of  former  APP  students  from  the  Duval  County, 
Florida,  public  schools?  What  did  this  mean 
financially? 
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3.  Did  former  APP  students  from  the  Duval  County, 
Florida,  public  schools  take  an  advanced/honors  section 
of  the  same  course(s)  in  college  and,  if  so,  what  were 
their  grades? 

4.  Did  the  APP  help  former  APP  students  from  the 
Duval  County,  Florida,  public  schools  do  better  in  the 
same  or  related  college  course(s)? 

5.  How  do  the  results  of  this  study  compare  with 
previous  relevant  research? 

In  order  to  gather  the  necessary  data,  a survey 
instrument  was  developed  and  sent  to  a stratified  random 
sample  of  former  12th  grade  APP  students  from  the  Duval 
County,  Florida,  public  schools  who  had  taken  one  or 
more  APP  examinations.  As  a basis  for  the  sample,  the 
former  Duval  County  APP  students  were  taken  from  the 
four  public  high  schools  administering  the  largest 
number  of  APP  exams  for  each  of  the  following  years: 

1984-85,  1985-86,  1986-87,  and  1987-88.  A total  of  736 
instruments  were  originally  mailed.  The  postal  service 
returned  62  as  "undeliverable".  Four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  responses  were  received  from  the  674 
"deliverable"  instruments. 

The  following  major  findings  emerged  from  the  data 
provided  by  the  former  Duval  County  APP  students: 

1.  Over  67%  indicated  they  were  enrolled  at  an 
in-state  college/university  or  an  in-state  community 
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college.  Taken  on  a yearly  basis,  from  1984-85  through 
1987-88,  the  number  of  former  APP  students  in  Duval 
County  remaining  in-state  to  attend  college  more  than 
doubled. 

2.  Over  73%  of  the  former  Duval  County  APP 
students  indicated  they  enrolled  in  an  APP  course 
because  they  thought  these  courses  would  give  them 
advanced  placement  in  college  (35.8%)  or  they  felt  APP 
courses  would  provide  them  with  the  best  preparation  for 
college  (37.6%) . 

3.  A large  majority  of  the  former  Duval  County  APP 
students  had  positive  opinions  about  the  APP  relative  to 
(a)  helping  prepare  for  college  (87.5%),  (b)  being  a 
valuable  experience  (95.1%),  (c)  being  more  interesting 
than  other  classes  (78.8%),  (d)  being  more  challenging 
than  most  other  classes  ((94.5%),  (e)  having  quality 
teachers  (90.6%),  (f)  helping  prepare  for  APP  exams 
(72.3%),  and  (g)  not  being  overworked  in  APP  classes 
(70.3%) . 

4.  Only  8.2%  of  the  former  Duval  County  APP 
students  indicated  disagreement  with  the  statement  that 
more  APP  courses  should  have  been  offered.  Barely  a 
majority  of  former  Duval  County  APP  students  (56.4%) 
felt  that  APP  course  information  was  readily  available, 
and  in  regard  to  persons  least  helpful  in  providing  APP 
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information,  a large  number  of  students  (48.5%)  listed 
administrative  personnel  (25.3%)  or  counselors  (23.2%). 

5.  In  regard  to  credit  earned  by  former  Duval 
County  APP  students,  only  7.2%  of  the  443  respondents 
indicated  that  they  received  immediate  sophomore 
standing  in  college.  Of  the  309  respondents  who 
actually  listed  the  amount  of  credit  received,  the 
average  was  11.0  semester  hours.  Overall,  of  the  1,404 
examinations  taken  by  the  448  respondents,  57.1%  earned 
college  credit  and  58.9%  reported  they  did  not  have  to 
repeat  the  course  in  college.  The  credits  earned 
represented  considerable  financial  savings  for  the 
former  students  and/or  their  parents. 

6 . The  former  Duval  County  APP  students  reported 
160  placements  in  advanced/honors  sections  of  the  same 
course  in  college.  Of  those  reporting  grades  in  these 
classes,  93.7%  said  they  earned  a grade  of  an  "A"  or 
"B".  When  asked  if  the  APP  course  helped  them  to  do 
better  in  the  same  course  in  college  (standard  or 
advanced/honors),  54.4%  of  the  respondents  said  "no"  and 
only  58.5%  of  the  respondents  felt  that  their  APP  course 
helped  them  perform  better  in  related  courses  in 
college . 

The  results  from  the  present  study  are  consistent 
with  the  previous  research  on  the  following  points: 

(a)  positive  student  perceptions  of  their  experience 
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regarding  the  quality  and  workload  in  APP  courses,  (b) 
inconsistency  by  college  leaders  in  the  granting  of 
credit  or  advanced  placement,  and  (c)  high  grades 
earned  in  honors/advanced  placement  when  the  same 
course  had  to  be  repeated  in  college.  Regarding 
whether  or  not  APP  courses  helped  them  do  better  in 
the  same  and/or  related  courses,  the  former  Duval 
County  APP  students  differed  from  previous  groups  in 
that  fewer  of  them  indicated  that  their  APP  course 
helped  them  perform  better  in  the  same  course  (45.6%) 
or  in  related  courses  (58.5%)  in  college. 

Conclusions 

Based  on  analysis  of  the  collected  data,  the 
following  conclusions  seem  justified: 

1.  The  former  Duval  County  APP  students'  reasons 
for  enrolling  in  APP  courses  reflected  interest  and 
concern  about  academic  preparation  for  college.  They 
were  enrolling  in  APP  courses  because  of  the  challenge, 
intellectual  stimulation,  and  need  to  move  ahead. 

2.  Overall,  the  former  Duval  County  APP  students 
had  a very  positive  perception  about  their  APP 
experience  in  the  Duval  County,  Florida,  Public  School 
System.  These  students  saw  APP  courses  as  interesting 
and  challenging,  but  they  did  not  feel  overworked  or 
unable  to  participate  in  extracurricular  activities. 
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They  valued  their  APP  experience  as  most  valuable  in 
regard  to  future  plans  for  college  and  they  gave 
generally  high  marks  to  the  quality  of  instruction  being 
conducted  by  APP  teachers.  Further,  for  many  former 
students,  the  APP  courses  resulted  in  college  credit  or 
not  having  to  repeat  the  same  course  in  college.  Thus 
the  APP  was  fulfilling  the  need  for  which  it  was  created 
by  providing  the  much  needed  articulation  between  high 
school  and  college. 

3.  Since  only  a slight  majority  of  the  former 
Duval  County  APP  students  perceived  APP  course 
information  to  be  readily  available,  over  one-fifth  of 
the  remaining  respondents  had  no  opinion  regarding 
availability  of  APP  course  information,  and 
administrative  personnel  and  counselors  were  listed 
among  the  least  helpful  about  the  APP,  not  enough  of  the 
possible  APP  population  in  the  Duval  County,  Florida, 
Public  School  System  was  being  reached  with  information 
about  the  program  nor  did  key  personnel  provide  the 
information . 

4 . Except  for  the  extent  to  which  the  APP 
courses  helped  them  perform  better  in  the  same  or 
related  college  courses,  the  positive  perceptions  of 
the  former  Duval  County  APP  students  were  generally 
consistent  with  findings  from  previous  research  in  the 


area . 
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The  foregoing  conclusions  must  be  evaluated 
within  the  context  of  the  study  limitations  set  forth 
in  the  first  chapter.  Given  that  100%  of  the  selected 
sample  did  not  respond,  the  limitation  regarding 
external  validity  is  especially  pertinent. 

Implications 

The  perceptions  and  subsequent  academic  experience 
of  former  Duval  County  APP  students  was  the  basic  focus 
of  the  study.  The  vast  majority  of  these  former  Duval 
County  APP  students  had  very  positive  comments  to  make 
about  their  APP  experience.  The  positive  perceptions  of 
the  APP  as  reported  by  these  former  Duval  County  APP 
students  should  be  published  and  distributed  to  Duval 
County,  Florida,  Public  School  System  parents,  teachers, 
school  administrators,  and  school  board  members. 

However,  there  are  some  areas  of  concern  regarding  the 
APP  which  should  be  studied  by  the  school  district 
leaders . 

Each  student  enrolled  in  an  APP  course  who  does  not 
take  the  APP  examination  for  that  course  represents  a 
potential  loss  of  funds  to  the  school  district.  Over 
the  4-year  period  included  in  the  present  study 
considerable  state  funds  were  lost  because  many 
students  did  not  attempt  the  APP  examination  for  the 
courses  they  had  taken.  The  Duval  County,  Florida, 
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Public  School  System  leaders  need  to  determine  why  these 
students  did  not  take  the  examinations.  For  example, 
within  the  Duval  County,  Florida,  Public  School  System 
there  were  instances  where  an  advanced/honors  course  in 
an  academic  subject  was  not  offered  and  an  APP  course 
was  offered.  More  specifically,  in  Calculus  there  was 
no  advanced/honors  course,  thus  a student  had  to  take 
the  APP  Calculus  course  or  wait  until  college  to  take 
Calculus.  Some  students  may  be  opting  to  take  APP 
courses  because  they  have  no  other  alternative  if  they 
want  exposure  to  an  academic  subject  before  they  enter 
college.  Consequently  these  students  may  enroll  in  an 
APP  course  with  no  intention  of  taking  the  APP 
examination.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  researcher  that 
each  student  enrolled  in  an  APP  course  should  take  the 
APP  examination  for  that  course.  (Beginning  with  the 
1987-88  school  year  funds  were  awarded  by  the  State  of 
Florida  for  every  APP  examination  score  of  "3"  or  better 
paid  the  cost  of  each  examination  in  the  Duval  County, 
Florida,  Public  School  System. 

Even  though  over  70%  of  the  former  Duval  County  APP 
students  thought  the  APP  courses  help  prepare  them  for 
the  APP  examinations,  the  situation  with  specific 
courses  needs  to  be  investigated.  A majority  of  former 
Duval  County  APP  students  felt  a lack  of  preparation  for 
APP  examinations  in  the  following  courses  where  there 
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were  at  least  25  responses:  Chemistry,  French  Language, 
and  Spanish  Language.  A majority  of  former  Duval  County 
APP  students  felt  a lack  of  preparation  for  APP 
examinations  in  the  following  courses  where  there  were 
less  than  25  responses:  French  Literature,  German 

Language,  Spanish  Literature,  and  Music  Listening  and 
Literature.  While  not  a majority,  a significant  number 
(20%  or  more)  of  former  Duval  County  APP  students  felt 
unprepared  for  their  APP  examinations  in  the  following 
courses  where  there  were  at  least  25  responses: 

Biology,  Physics  B,  Physics  C,  American  History, 

European  History,  American  Government  and  Politics, 
Comparative  Government  and  Politics,  and  Computer 
Science.  A significant  number  (20%  or  more)  of  former 
Duval  County  APP  students  felt  unprepared  for  their  APP 
examinations  in  the  following  courses  where  there  were 
less  than  25  responses:  Latin:  Vergil,  Studio  Art,  and 

Calculus  BC.  Instruction,  materials  available,  teaching 
environment,  class  size,  and  ability  level  of  students 
should  be  studied  to  determine  why  students  felt 
unprepared  for  these  APP  examinations.  Further,  an 
understanding  of  both  student  and  teacher  perceptions 
about  preparation  for  examinations  is  needed.  Also 
there  exists  the  possibility  that  some  teachers  may  not 
feel  or  be  qualified  to  teach  these  college  level 
courses  and/or  do  not  want  to  teach  APP  courses. 
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It  was  noted  that  over  the  4-year  period  studied 
some  APP  courses  showed  continued  low  enrollment.  in 
addition,  66.6%  of  the  respondents  indicated  that  more 
APP  courses  should  be  made  available.  Perhaps  there  is 
a need  to  drop  the  15-student  enrollment  per  class 
requirement  that  was  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  study 
in  order  to  build  interest  and  enrollment  in  certain 
courses.  There  are,  of  course,  financial  considerations 
in  offering  a low  enrollment  course.  The  local  school 
leaders  have  been  allowing  the  expenditure  of  a large 
majority  of  the  APP  money  earned  at  each  school  by  those 
in  that  school  in  any  manner  they  choose.  Thus,  in  some 
schools  there  are  ample  funds,  while  in  some  other 
schools  the  APP  funds  are  most  limited.  Perhaps  a more 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  build  a strong  APP  program  throughout  the 
school  district.  Currently  (1988-89)  in  some  schools 
within  the  Duval  County,  Florida,  Public  School  System 
there  is  a comprehensive  APP  while  in  other  schools  the 
full  range  of  APP  courses  cannot  be  offered. 

Since  there  appeared  to  be  some  problem  with 
sufficient  available  information  about  the  APP,  an 
effort  needs  to  be  made  to  educate  school-based 
administrators,  counselors,  and  non-APP  teachers  about 
the  APP.  As  the  Duval  County  district  is  large  and 
appropriately  located,  the  College  Board  offers  an  APP 
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workshop  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida.  These  workshops  continually 
update  teachers  in  the  various  APP  courses.  In 
addition,  a special  session  for  administrators  is 
included.  APP  information  should  not  only  be  readily 
available  to  students,  but  parents  as  well.  Each  spring 
before  course  selection  begins,  APP  information  letters 
should  be  sent  to  the  parents  and/or  an  "advanced/APP 
open  house"  should  be  held  for  parents  to  attend. 

Lack  of  uniform  or  consistent  credit  policies  by 
college  personnel  has  led  to  many  students  not  receiving 
credit  or  placement  for  their  APP  work.  This  defeats 
the  intended  purpose  of  the  APP — to  avoid  wasteful 
duplication  of  coursework  when  a student  enters  college. 
Since  over  two-thirds  of  the  former  Duval  County  APP 
students  included  in  the  present  study  remained  in-state 
to  attend  college  and  since  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Florida  was  funding  the  APP,  it  seems  logical  that 
Duval  County  school  district  leaders  should  join  other 
school  district  leaders  within  the  State  of  Florida  to 
ask  the  legislature  to  set  uniform  and  consistent  credit 
policies  within  the  state  higher  education  system.  At 
the  very  least,  the  district  leaders  should  contact  the 
colleges  within  the  state  higher  education  system  to 
determine  the  credit  and  placement  APP  policies  of  each 
institution  (and  each  department  within  each  institution 
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if  necessary)  and  make  this  information  available  to 
local  school-based  personnel  and  their  students. 

A small  majority  (54.4%)  of  former  Duval  County  APP 
students  did  not  feel  that  their  APP  experience  helped 
them  to  perform  better  in  the  same  course  in  college, 
and  a considerable  number  (41.5%)  felt  that  it  did  not 
help  them  perform  better  in  related  courses.  This  is 
puzzling  as  the  college  grades  these  students  reported 
were  good  and  in  response  to  other  survey  instrument 
items  they  indicated  that  their  APP  courses  helped  as 
preparation  for  college.  Thus,  there  is  a need  for  a 
follow-up  study  to  determine  if  there  is  a significant 
difference  in  the  perceptions  of  former  Duval  County  APP 
students  regarding  the  APP  based  on  whether  or  not  they 
passed  their  APP  examination s) . 

In  brief,  from  the  results  of  the  study,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  APP  in  the  Duval  County,  Florida, 

Public  School  System  was  held  in  high  regard  by  the 
former  students  and  was  meeting  many  of  their  needs. 

However,  further  "tracking"  of  former  Duval  County  APP 
students  and  a stronger  support  system  are  needed  to 
keep  the  APP  growing  and  developing  for  the  academically 
talented  students  in  the  Duval  County,  Florida,  Public 
School  System. 


APPENDIX 


Survey  of  Former  Advanced  Placement  Students 
for  the  Duval  County  Public  Schools 


Section  I 

Please  take  a few  minutes  of  your  time  to  answer  the 
following  questions.  Please  circle  the  response  that 
BEST  reflects  your  feelings  and/or  experiences.  When 
you  have  completed  the  survey,  return  it  to  the  Duval 
County  Public  School's  Research  and  Evaluation 
Department  in  the  envelope  provided.  Please  return  the 
survey  no  later  than  , 1989.  YOUR  ASSISTANCE 

IS  CRUCIAL  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THIS  STUDY!  THANK  YOU  FOR 
YOUR  TIME. 

1 . Name 

(This  is  for  follow-up  purposes  only.  Your  name 
will  never  be  used  in  this  study. ) 

2.  Circle  the  following  option  which  best  describes 
your  current  status. 

1)  in-state  college/university 

2)  out-of-state  college/university 

3)  in-state  community  college 

4)  in-state  trade,  technical  or  business  school 

5)  out  of  school 

6)  other 


3.  High  school  attended 
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Section  II 


Please  read  each  statement  carefully.  Mark  the  number 
that  corresponds  to  the  way  you  feel  about  each 
statement . 

Strongly  Agree  No  Disagree  Strongly 

Agree  Opinion  Disagree 

1 2 3 4 5 


1.  Duval  County's  AP 
classes  should  be  more 
difficult . 

2.  Overall,  the  AP  classes 
I took  helped  prepare  me 
for  college  work. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  AP 
classes  were  a valuable 
experience . 

4.  AP  classes  were  more 
interesting  than  most 
other  classes. 

5.  AP  classes  were  more 
challenging  than  most 
other  classes. 

6 . I was  overworked  in 
AP  classes. 


1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 


7.  AP  classes  prevented  me  12345 

from  participating  in 
extra  curricular  activities. 


8.  More  AP  classes  should 
have  been  offered. 


1 2 3 4 5 


9.  Information  regarding  AP  12345 

classes  was  readily 
available . 


10.  Overall,  my  AP  teachers 
were  very  good. 


1 2 3 4 5 
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Section  II  continued 


Strongly 

Agree 

NO 

Disagree 

Agree 

Opinion 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Strongly 

Disagree 

5 


11.  The  method  of  instruction  12345 

used  most  often  in  my  AP 
classes  was  generally 
consistent  with  the  method 
of  instruction  I have  found  in 
the  college  classes  I have  taken. 


Section  III 
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Please  answer  the  following  questions  carefully.  Mark 
or  fill  in  the  answer  that  best  reflects  your 
experiences  or  feelings. 


1.  The  major  reason  I enrolled  in  a high  school  AP 
course  was  that 

a.  I was  bored  with  regular  classes. 

b.  It  would  provide  advanced  placement  in  college. 

c.  It  would  provide  a challenge. 

d.  I was  advised  that  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do. 

e.  I felt  these  classes  would  provide  the  best 
preparation  for  college. 


2.  From  a financial  standpoint,  was  your  choice  of 
college  influenced  by  whether  or  they  accepted  AP 
credit? 

a . yes 

b . no 


3.  Please  list  in  the  space  provided  the  number  of 
college  credits  you  received  for  AP  courses. 

semester  hours  

quarter  hours  

trimester  hours 


4.  Please  list  in  the  space  provided  the  tuition  cost 
per  hour  for  courses  at  your  college/university 
during  your  freshmen  year.  If  you  don't  know,  list 
the  current  tuition  cost  per  hour  or  per  course. 

cost  per  hour  cost  per  course 

Freshman  cost 


Current  cost 


5.  Were  you  admitted  to  college  with  immediate  standing 
as  a sophmore? 


a.  yes 

b . no 
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6.  AP  classes  when  compared  to  college  classes  were 

a.  much  more  difficult 

b.  more  difficult 

c.  about  the  same 

d.  less  difficult 

e.  much  less  difficult 


7.  The  method  of  teaching  used  most  often  in  my  AP 
classes  was 

a.  lecture 

b.  seminar 

c.  small  group  activities 

d.  independent  research 

e.  other  (please  specify)  


8.  Which  of  the  following  were  the  most  helpful  and 
provided  information  on  AP  courses  and  advanced 
placement?  (you  may  circle  more  than  one) 

a.  counselors 

b.  AP  teachers 

c.  non-AP  teachers 

d.  other  students 

e.  administrative  personnel 

f.  other  (please  specify)  


9.  Which  of  the  following  were  least  helpful  and 
knowledgeable  about  AP  courses  and  advanced 
placement?  (you  may  circle  more  than  one) 

a.  counselors 

b.  AP  teachers 

c.  non-AP  teachers 

d.  other  students 

e.  administrative  personnel 

f.  other  (please  specify)  
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Section  IV  - CHOOSE  THE  APPROPRIATE  AP  COURSE (S)  LISTED  AND  INDICATE  WHICH  OF 
OR  UNIVERSITY  BY  CIRCLING  YES  OR  NO. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

I TOOK  THE 
AP  COURSE 
ONLY 

I TOOK  THE 
AP  COURSE 
AND  THE 
AP  EXAM 

I TOOK  THE 
AP  EXAM 
ONLY 

I WAS 

ADEQUATELY 
PREPARED 
FOR  THE 
AP  EXAM 

1.  BIOLOGY 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

2.  CHEMISTRY 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

3.  PHYSICS  B 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

4.  PHYSICS  C 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

5.  ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE/ 
COMPOSITION 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

6.  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE/ 
COMPOSITION 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

7.  FRENCH 
LANGUAGE 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

8.  FRENCH 
LITERATURE 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

9.  GERMAN 
LANGUAGE 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

10.  LATIN 
VERGIL/ 
CATULLUS 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 
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THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS  REPRESENTS  YOUR  EXPERIENCES  WITH  AP  COURSE  COLLEGE 


E 


I RECEIVED 
COLLEGE 
CREDIT  FOR 
THIS  COURSE 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


F 


I DID  NOT 
HAVE  TO 
TAKE  THE 
SAME  COURSE 
IN  COLLEGE 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


G 

I WAS  PLACED 
IN  AN 
ADVANCED/ 
HONORS  SECTION 
OF  THE  SAME 
COURSE  IN 
COLLEGE 
* IF 

APPROPRIATE 
INDICATE  THE 
GRADE  YOU 
EARNED 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


H 


THE  AP  COURSE 
HELPED  ME  DO 
BETTER  IN  THE 
SAME  COURSE 
IN  COLLEGE 
(STANDARD  OR 
ADVANCED/ 
HONORS 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


YES  NO 


I 


THE  AP  COURSE 
HELPED  ME 
WELL  IN 
RELATED 
COLLEGE 
COURSES 
* IF 

APPROPRIATE 
INDICATE  THE 
GRADE  YOU 
EARNED 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 


YES  NO 
GRADE 
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Section  IV  - CHOOSE  THE  APPROPRIATE  AP  COURSE (S)  LISTED  AND  INDICATE  WHICH  OF 
OR  UNIVERSITY  BY  CIRCLING  YES  OR  NO. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

I TOOK  THE 
AP  COURSE 
ONLY 

I TOOK  THE 
AP  COURSE 
AND  THE 
AP  EXAM 

I TOOK  THE 
AP  EXAM 
ONLY 

I WAS 

ADEQUATELY 
PREPARED 
FOR  THE 
AP  EXAM 

11. 

LATIN 

HORACE 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

12. 

SPANISH 

LANGUAGE 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

13. 

SPANISH 

LITERATURE 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

14. 

AMERICAN 

HISTORY 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

15. 

EUROPEAN 

HISTORY 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

16. 

ECONOMICS 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

17. 

AMERICAN 

GOVT/ 

POLITICS 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

18. 

COMPARATIVE 

GOVT/ 

POLITICS 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

19. 

ART 

STUDIO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

20. 

ART 

HISTORY 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 
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THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS  REPRESENTS  YOUR  EXPERIENCES  WITH  AP  COURSE  COLLEGE 


E 

I RECEIVED 
COLLEGE 
CREDIT  FOR 
THIS  COURSE 

F 

I DID  NOT 
HAVE  TO 
TAKE  THE 
SAME  COURSE 
IN  COLLEGE 

G 

I WAS  PLACED 
IN  AN 
ADVANCED/ 
HONORS  SECTION 
OF  THE  SAME 
COURSE  IN 
COLLEGE 
* IF 

APPROPRIATE 
INDICATE  THE 
GRADE  YOU 
EARNED 

H 

THE  AP  COURSE 
HELPED  ME  DO 
BETTER  IN  THE 
SAME  COURSE 
IN  COLLEGE 
(STANDARD  OR 
ADVANCED/ 
HONORS 

I 

THE  AP  COURSE 
HELPED  ME 
WELL  IN 
RELATED 
COLLEGE 
COURSES 
* IF 

APPROPRIATE 
INDICATE  THE 
GRADE  YOU 
EARNED 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 

— 

GRADE 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 

— 

GRADE 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 

GRADE 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 

GRADE 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 

GRADE 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 

GRADE 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 

GRADE 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 

GRADE 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 

GRADE 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 

GRADE 
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Section  IV  - CHOOSE  THE  APPROPRIATE  AP  COURSE (S)  LISTED  AND  INDICATE  WHICH  OF 
OR  UNIVERSITY  BY  CIRCLING  YES  OR  NO. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

I TOOK  THE 
AP  COURSE 
ONLY 

I TOOK  THE 
AP  COURSE 
AND  THE 
AP  EXAM 

I TOOK  THE 
AP  EXAM 
ONLY 

I WAS 

ADEQUATELY 
PREPARED 
FOR  THE 
AP  EXAM 

21.  MUSIC 

LISTENING/ 

LITERATURE 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

22.  MUSIC 
THEORY 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

23.  CALCULUS  AB 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

24.  CALCULUS  BC 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

25.  COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 
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THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS  REPRESENTS  YOUR  EXPERIENCES  WITH  AP  COURSE  COLLEGE 


E 

I RECEIVED 
COLLEGE 
CREDIT  FOR 
THIS  COURSE 

F 

I DID  NOT 
HAVE  TO 
TAKE  THE 
SAME  COURSE 
IN  COLLEGE 

G 

I WAS  PLACED 
IN  AN 
ADVANCED/ 
HONORS  SECTION 
OF  THE  SAME 
COURSE  IN 
COLLEGE 
* IF 

APPROPRIATE 
INDICATE  THE 
GRADE  YOU 
EARNED 

H 

THE  AP  COURSE 
HELPED  ME  DO 
BETTER  IN  THE 
SAME  COURSE 
IN  COLLEGE 
(STANDARD  OR 
ADVANCED/ 
HONORS 

I 

THE  AP  COURSE 
HELPED  ME 
WELL  IN 
RELATED 
COLLEGE 
COURSES 
* IF 

APPROPRIATE 
INDICATE  THE 
GRADE  YOU 
EARNED 

YES  NO 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 

YES  NO 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 
GRADE 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 

YES  NO 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 
GRADE 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 

YES  NO 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 

YES  NO 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 

YES 

NO 

YES  NO 

GRADE 
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